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Will the problems douse the flame? 








The Selection Committee invites Nominations for 


The John W. O’Brien 
Jenth Anniversary 


Distinguished ‘leaching 
Awards 








The purpose of this award is to recognize —_ least 5 complete academic years. Part- 

full-time and part-time professors who time must have taught at least 30 credits 

have made an outstanding contribution during the last ten years. 

to teaching and learning at Concordia 

during its first 10 years. Anyone in the University community 
can nominate. Nomination forms are 

Full-time and part-time faculty are available in all the academic and depart- 

eligible to be nominated. Full-time faculty mental offices of the university. 


must have taught at Concordia for at 


Deadline for receiving nominations is October 12th, 1984. 


For further information contact 482-0320 ext: 695. 


leaching Awards Selection Committee 
Office of the Vice Rector, Academic 
Concordia University 
1455 de Matsonneuve Boulevard West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
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Observer/on Campus 


CONCORDIA AROUND AND ABOUT 


Convocation 


THE UNIVERSITY CONFERRED 
degrees and diplomas on a record 
2680 students in five convocation 
sessions held in June at Loyola. Several 
distinguished Canadians, a number of 
them with strong Concordia connec- 
tions, received honorary degrees. LLD 
recipients included Nova Scotia Tech- 
nical University President J. Clair 
Callaghan, a former dean of engineer- 
ing, and two veteran faculty members, 
Norma Springford and Orson Wheeler, 
long-time contributors to the city’s 
theatre and arts scene; communica- 
tions theorist H.J. Barrington Nevitt, a 
frequent lecturer at Concordia, dating 
back to his association with former Sir 
George principal Henry Hall, was also 
awarded an LLD; Jean-Paul Lemieux, a 
Loyola alumnus, and internationally 
known for his portraits of the Royals 
and Canadian landscapes, will receive 
his LLD in a special ceremony later 
because he wasn’t well enough to 
travel to Montreal for convocation 
exercises; Carl Crawford, director of 
the Building Research Division of the 
National Research Council, and Peter 
Denning, director of the Research 
Institute for Advanced Computer 
Science at the (U.S.) National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration’s Ames 
Research Centre, received LLD 
degrees. Guy Sylvestre, recently 
retired national librarian of Canada, 
University of Regina President Lloyd 
Barber and Lionel Chevrier, minister of 
Transport and justice in the Federal 
government, received degrees, as did 
Dorothy Davis and Violet Walters (in 
absentia), co-founders of the Montreal 
Children’s Theatre; Madeleine Parent, 
a labour activist since the 40s and the 
Salon de la femme’s 1979 Woman of 
the Year, was one of the four women 
honoured. 


MANY OF THIS YEAR’S graduates 
will inspire others who follow them 
and Rajesh Malik, BA’84, is indisput- 
ably one of them. He took honours in 
psychology and he did it blind. 
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To the seeing person, the difficulties 
might seem immense, but Malik makes 
little of them. ‘‘Sometimes I would 
have to remind (professors) to verbal- 
ize what they were writing on the 
blackboard,’ he says. But then, there 
were other professors, like the one in 
chemistry, who went out of his way to 
build models for him after hours to 
help explain chemical structures 
originally covered on the blackboard. 
Malik wishes there were more teachers 
like him. 

As arule, he would first record his 
lectures and then, with incredible 
speed, transcribe the tapes with the 


Rajesh Malik 





THE FUTURE OF FUTURE IS NOW 


N HIS CONVOCATION address in June, internationally known 

communications expert Barrington Nevitt urged his listeners to think in 
terms of percepts rather than concepts, restating some of the thinking 
advanced by Giambattista Vico in the early 18th century. It was Vico who 
explored myths to reveal implications for mankind in his Scienza Nuova, 
Nevitt reminded the audience. 

“From Vico’s day until we came to the electric age, Western Science and 
Philosophy continued to separate thought from feeling, “inner” from 
“outer” space, and “‘subjective** from “‘objective”’ reality. 

Nevitt defined percept as the direct human experience of encounter 
with the present world in its own terms. “But Western scientists and 
philosophers alike have recognized only concepts (groups of similar, but 
never identical percepts abstracted from past experience) that automati- 
cally re-present rearview images of every world. Instead of presenting a 
vision of the future, by perceiving present process patterns directly, 
Futurists are now devoted to projecting their concepts into future 
fantasies, ignoring that the future of the future is the present,’ Nevitt said. 

On the other hand, empiricists who denied the validity of the past were 
hardly behaving any better in Nevitt’s view. 

Electric speed up provided for instant replay, said Nevitt, who defined 
the process as ‘‘a new multi-sensory means of reinforcing perception of 
present human existence, as thinking becomes doing in today’s Communi- 
cation Ecology.” 

He said Nils Bohr retrieved Eastern ‘“‘complementarity”’ for Western 
science, once observing that the opposite of a correct statement is a false 
one, the opposite of a great truth, often another great truth. “Whereas the 
old scientist was in deadly earnest, the new scientist will unite thought and 
feeling with lively wit as a comprehensivist to enhance human understand- 
ing of new realities.” 

Nevitt then took his listeners down to the baseball diamond to drive his 
point home. 

‘Said the first umpire: ‘I always calls ‘em as I sees ‘em. 

‘Said the second: ‘I always calls ‘em as they és. 

“But the third had the last word: ‘Until I calls ‘em, they aint! 
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help of his braille typewriter. He did 
this at the Montreal Association for the 
Blind, adjacent to Loyola, where he 
lives. 

Now, Rajesh Malik looks forward to 
graduate work at either the University 
of Ottawa or York — both have accept- 
ed him, but he hasn't settled on which 
one — and to life in an apartment. 


Tenth Anniversary 


CONCORDIA WILL BE 10 years 
old precisely on August 20th, anda 
year of celebration is planned. Among 
the events will be a series of public 
lectures by eminent alumni, story- 
telling by noted raconteurs, open 
houses and award presentations. 

The organizing committee is chaired 
by Gary Richards, director of alumni 
affairs. He replaced former Vice Rec- 
tor, Academic, John Daniel who 
chaired the group from February ‘83 
till his departure for his new post as 
president of Laurentian University in 
July. “I’m looking forward to getting 
the whole university community 
involved in this year-long celebration,’ 
Richards says. 

His first duty as chairman of the 
committee was to unveil the new 10th 
anniversary logo, one of six entries 
submitted by fine arts graduate stu- 
dents in a closed competition judged 
by an anniversary committee-spon- 
sored panel. It is a stylized roman 
numeral, X. 

Kicking off the celebration is the 
“Concordia Fete,” a two-campus open 
house and street festival on September 
13, 1984. 

Ten days later, on the 23rd, a special 
ceremony for the installation of 
Patrick Kenniff as Concordia’s second 
rector and vice chancellor will be 
held. 

“Too few graduates I have met — 
especially the pre-merger ones — 
realize the tremendous contributions 
the founding institutions have made to 
the character of Concordia Univer- 
sity,’ Richards says. “I hope this year 
of activity in Montreal and at various 
chapters helps create a growing and 
unalterable pride in Concordia and its 
achievements.” i 






Gary Richards 


Friends of Concordia University 


At the Annual General Meeting on May 17, 1984, the following were elected 


Directors for 1984-85: 


Peter Armstrong G.James Johnson 
Robert Beauregard Paul Levesque 
Robert Bourdages Glen MacPherson 
Trevor Davies Fred Prince 
Paul Devlin John E. Saunders 


Walter S. Tomenson, Jr. 


At the Board of Directors meeting held on the same day the following officers 
were appointed: 


President Paul Levesque 
Vice-President Trevor Davies 
Treasurer Glen MacPherson 
Executive Secretary John E. Saunders 
Past President Peter Armstrong 


The Annual Wine and Cheese for members of the Friends and their guests will 
be held on Wednesday, November 14, 1984, 5:30 to 7:30 p.m., at Québec 
Government House, (Rockefeller Centre, 17 West 50th St., New York — 
tentative), The guest speaker will be the University’s new Rector & Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Patrick Kenniff. 

R.S.V.P. no later than November 1, 1984, Mr. Glenn MacPherson, Friends of 
Concordia University, c/o The Royal Bank of Canada — USA — Operations 
Department, Park Avenue Plaza, 55 East 52nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10055 


Vice-Rector, Academic 


Concordia University will appoint a Vice-Rector, Academic to 
take office on January 1, 1985 or as soon thereafter as is feasible. 
This is a new position, combining most of the responsibilities of the 
two present Vice-Rectors, Academic. The two present Vice-Rectors 
are not candidates. The appointment is for a five-year term, and is 
renewable. 


The Vice-Rector, Academic is, after the Rector, the senior 
academic officer of the University. The eight Deans and Provost of 
Faculties, Divisions, and Graduate Studies, as well as the Associate 
Vice-Rector, Research and the Director of Continuing Education, 
report to the Vice-Rector, Academic. 


Background in university teaching, research and administra- 
tion is essential. Ability to conduct business and to participate 
actively in meetings in French, notably with government and other 
universities, is a requirement of the position. 


Confidentiality of applications and nominations is assured. 


Applications or nominations, with biographical information, 
should be sent by October 15, 1984 to the Chairman of the 
Advisory Search Committee: Dr. Patrick Kenniff, Rector and 
Vice-Chancellor, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W., Montreal, Que. H3G 1M8. 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
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On receiving end: Jim Whitelaw, right, with wife Pat and 





outgoing Rector John O'Brien, at presentation of retirement gift, a 


video cassette recorder 


A VALUED MAN CALLS IT QUITS 


ONCORDIA LOST A good man 
when Jim Whitelaw retired June 
Ist after 30 years of service. 

Having spent three decades building 
one kind of educational institution, 
how does the former associate vice 
rector look back on his days in the 

arefied world of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege at Oxford? “I went up to Oxford 
as a very unsophisticated Scotsman in 
1941,” he says. He had come from 
Edinburgh, stuffed to the gills with 
Greek and Latin; but he was to study 
languages for only one more year 
before joining the army and going to 
Europe. 

He fetched up in northern Greece. 
There were two problems with 
Greece. The Russians lurked menac- 
ingly across the Bulgarian border and 
the girls spoke Greek naturally 
enough, but after that, only French. 

Did he do the smart thing and learn 
Russian for insurance? That would 
have been a patsy’s answer to the prob- 
lem: Whitelaw learned French. ‘I had 
good motivation,’ he explains. 

His French was sharp enough for the 
ladies but it set his tutor’s teeth on 
edge when he returned to Oxford to 
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complete his degree. His tutor was an 
Armenian from Beirut and he had two 
hatreds — women and Turks. “Not 
Turkish women, but women in gen- 
eral.’ 

By the time the young Whitelaw was 
done with him, the tutor had well and 
truly developed a third hatred: White- 
law’s French. ““He always wore a 
pained expression when I spoke it,’ he 
recalls. In fact the tutor found the 
experience so grating that he ordered 
his student to write and discuss his 
papers on French literature in English. 

He looks back on his days as more a 
“learning experience” than a “‘teach- 
ing experience,’ the result respectable 
rather than good. 

The years passed quickly. The tutor 
ended up as a distinguished translator 
of Shakespearian sonnets and White- 
law ended up in charge of Sir George 
Williams College’s one-man French 
Department. 

He wasn’t taught very much, but he 
seemed to learn a fair bit, he says, and 
the remark sparks a thought: ‘‘The one 
thing that bothers me about the North 
American system is the splitting up of 
education into bits and pieces where 


you do something for a year and then 
you don’t do it for the rest of your 
time at university. I really wonder 
about that. 

‘You end up with 90 credits in what 
I sometimes call the Lego system: 
when you have enough blocks put 
together, a whistle blows and you get 
your degree,’ he says. 


Exams Would Be Nice 

“What I would like to see, although 
I know there is no way that this would 
be done, is a good set of final examina- 
tions. In three days I was examined on 
two years of work. And the result said, 
in effect, that at such and such a time I 
knew ‘this much’. It didn’t say that 
three years ago I took a course in eco- 
nomics and got a ‘B’ which means 
practically nothing.” 

Forgive a parting man a flirtation 
with elitism: Whitelaw thinks too 
many people come into universities, 
creating a need for huge faculties, each 
faculty member, encouraged by the 
promotion system, to work away at 
research. ‘The system is getting 
clogged with research these days. 
People can’t even find a way of pub- 
lishing it, and yet they're supposed to 
do it, otherwise they don’t get pro- 
moted. It seems that the situation has 
gotten out of hand.” 

It would be one thing if every stu- 
dent wanted to be in university, but it’s 
another thing if people don’t feel they 
have another option. Perhaps, suggests 
Whitelaw, we might borrow from the 
Europeans, and develop technical 
schools. “lam not saying people 
shouldn't have opportunities. But 
there should be alternative opportuni- 
ties.” 

That said, the system as it stands has 
its merits and even the most crass 
diploma hunter can’t avoid getting an 
education. “I know people ask ‘why 
bother going to university?’ but the 
fact is you do get education as well as 
training. I do think it’s a pity that peo- 
ple don’t make more use of the univer- 
sity,’ he adds. 

“The thing I feel most strongly 
about is the need for the university to 
define itself.’ For Whitelaw, that 
means a rededication to serving the 
community and the part-time student, 
coming to terms with grade inflation 





and a recognition that teaching is as 
noble an occupation as conducting 
research. 

Jim Whitelaw arrived in Canada in 
1949 after replying to an ad in The 
Times (of London). Bishop’s College 
School in Lennoxville wanted a French 
teacher with a knowledge of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. “‘It seems my predeces- 
sor died and they wanted to replace 
him lock, stock and barrel.” 

After a few years, when he could no 
longer summon the energy to cheer on 
the school hockey team, he traded life 
in the Townships for life in Montreal 
where he taught for four years (at 
Verdun High School). 

Then he cast around for work in 
university teaching and 30 years ago 
Sir George hired him. He was appoint- 
ed the first head of what became the 
department of Modern Languages; he 
helped build the university’s first 
language labs; he taught literature, 
groaning through 19th century works 
(‘““Mostly, I think, because I probably 
didn’t understand it’’) and enjoying 
17th century writers. 

As Sir George moved ever more into 
the department of education orbit, 
Whitelaw found himself sitting on 
more and more committees. He was 
appointed curriculum coordinator, 
steering new program proposals 
through the complications of commit- 
tee discussions and on to Quebec. He 
also devoted an enormous amount of 
energy to pulling the curricular details 
of merger together. 

He was front and centre in the devel- 
opment of Quebec’s English CEGEP 
system. He says he is pleased with the 
result by and large. He compares what- 
ever its failings to children who may 
have become less than what one might 
have hoped. He plans to write about 
education and the CEGEP system in 
particular in the years ahead. 

At his retirement party, Jim White- 
law offered an amusing slide presenta- 
tion, an accounting of his time at the 
university. Deans were compared to 
lions, assistant deans to sleeping lions. 
The show, cooked up with Audio 
Visual chief Ben Queenan, made a 
good summing up: Whitelaw making 
people laugh as he pricked away at our 
pretensions. Some people laughed so 
hard there were tears in their eyes. 








MISSING IN ACTION 


N SOME CASES, the cause was water damage, the result of a fire four 
years ago. In other cases, portions of the newspaper collections have 
simply not weathered long enough to see the day when archival techniques 

could ensure their preservation as is the case today. 

University Archivist Nancy Marrelli has asked for contributions of 
missing issues to help her meet her goal of making all publication 
collections complete. If you can be of any assistance, please write her: 


University Archives 
Concordia University 
1455 de Maisonneuve Boulevard West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 

Or call her at (514) 879-4120. 


Missing: GEORGIANS 
The first volumes are badly damaged. Any issues from the ‘30s and ‘40s 
(vols 1-14) would be appreciated. 
Other issues: 
1952/53 — Vol. 16, nos. 1, 5, 6, 10, 14, 15 
1956/57 — Vol. 20, no. 1 
1957/58 — Vol. 21, all nos. 
1966/67 — Vol. 30, nos. 5, 8, 11, 13 
1968/69 — Vol. 32, nos. 30, 31, 33-37 
1969/70 — Vol. 33, nos. 1-5, 21, 28 
1970/71 — Vol. 34, nos. 1, Special Feb. 25th, 23, 24 
1971/72 — Vol. 45, nos. 8, 11, 12, 19, 21-24, 31, 36, 42-44 
1972/73 — Vol. 36, nos. 20, 22, 43, 45, Special May 17th 
1973/74 — Vol. 37, nos. 19, 28, 32, 47 
1974/75 — Vol. 38, no. 24 


Missing: LOYOLA NEWS 
The early volumes (vols. I-XII]) are missing; any contributions would 
be appreciated. 
1937/38 — Vol. XIV, no. 21 
1938/39 — Vol. XV, all 
1939/40 — Vol. XVI, nos. 2, 6 
1940/41 — Vol. XVII, all 
1941/42 — Vol. XVIII, all 
1942/43 — Vol. XIX, all (marked XVII) 
1943/44 — Vol. XX (marked XIX), nos. 1, 3, 4 
1944/45 — Vol. Vol. XXI (marked XX), nos. 1, 2, 8,9, 11 
1945/46 — Vol. XXII, no. 3 Sports Edition, Nov. 9 
1946/47 — Vol. XXIII, no. 1 
1947/48 — Vol. XXIV, nos. 4, 5,6 
1949/50 — Vol. XXVI, nos. 2-5, 7 
1951/52 — Vol. XXVIII, nos. 6, 9, 10 
1952/53 — Vol. XXIX, no. 2 
1953/54 — Vol. XXX, nos. 1, 2, Nev. 27th, 6, 9 
1954/55 — Vol. XXXI, nos. 3, 8 
1955/56 — Vol. XXXII, nos. 5, 7,8 
1956 — Vol. XXXIII, no. 1 
1957 — Vol. XXXIV, no. 3 
1957/58 — Vol. XXXV, no. 1 
1958/59 — 1962/63 — Vols. 36-39 
1963/64 — Vol. 40, nos.G6, 7, 12 
1964/65 — Vol. 41, nos. 1-13, 17, 18 
1966/67 — Vol. 43, nos. 3, 20, 23, 31, 33, 35, 36 
1967/68 — Vol. 44, nos, 2, , plus Jan. - May, 1968 
1968/69. — Vol. 45, nos. 1, 5, 8, 20, 22, 26 
1969/70 — Vol. 406, nos. 4, 8, 11, 13-15, 19, 25 
1971/72 — Vol. 48, no, 17 
1972/73 — Vol. 49, nos. 1-4, 6, 7, 10, 15, 21, 22 
1973/74 — Vol. 50, nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 16, 18, 21 
1974/75 — Vol. 51, nos. 5, 24 
1976/77 — Vol. 53, nos. 18, 22 
1977/78 — Vol. 54, no. 12 
1979/80 — Vol. 56, no. 23 


Missing: CONCORDIAN 
197? — Vol. 1, no. 10 


Missing: THE HAPPENING : 
1971 — around Nov. 17th, and Dec. issues 
1972 — Jan. 18th, Feb. 14, Mar. 27th, April issues, Oct. 24th 
1974 — September and April issues 
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AROUND THE WORLD ON SUPER 8 


O WHAT HAD YOU achieved by 

the time you reached 22? Traveled 
five continents, had nearly a score of 
your own documentary films shown 
on television across North America 
and Europe, perhaps written a best 
seller? 


Concordia film student Mario 
Bonenfant has done at least that much. 
He was chosen from more than 500 
candidates to be one of two represent- 
atives from French Canada in an inter- 
national competition sponsored by 
French television organizations in 
Canada and Europe. La course autour 
du monde, based in Paris, promotes 
filmmaking and travel at one and the 
same time, and Bonenfant proved an 
able participant. For six months, the 
student from Trois Rivieres traveled 
the world. 


He had wanted to enter the competi- 
tion since he was a young teenager. At 
20, and by now a Concordia fine arts 
student with only home movie-making 
experience under his belt, he decided 
to take the plunge: he delivered four 
test films to Radio Canada competition 
organizers. 

After his selection, Radio Canada 
dispatched him to Paris. There he 
bought supplies while Air France orga- 


nized $9,000 worth of air tickets (“‘As 
thick as a paperback novel,’ Bonenfant 
recalls). 

Armed with a new Beaulieu and 164 
Super 8 cartridges, he set out for Por- 
tugal, his only European stop. “Anyone 
can go to Europe any time and I want- 
ed to see as much of the world as | 
could,” he explains. 

His first film efforts, he now recog- 
nizes, rendered only clichés in Portu- 
gal. ‘I tried to make it as exotic as 
possible.” The judges sitting in Paris 
had seen it all before. 

He headed into North Africa, first to 
Morocco, then to Algeria, shooting 
what he calls ““National Geographic- 
style films.’ He aimed to bring back 
observations, not to make statements. 
He preferred rural settings to urban 
environments. “Maybe it’s because I’m 
from Trois Rivieres,’ he says. 


Hard Hats And Old Folks 

If Africa had its exciting moments 
(his film was confiscated briefly at the 
Algerian border), South America 
gorged him with delights: “I spent two 
precious weeks in Bolivia. Just by 
going from La Paz in the Atlas Moun- 
tains to the coast, you pass from a cold 
desert to deep Amazonian forest. You 
can experience every type of climate 


HIGH TECH IS LIGHT WEIGHT 


IGH TECH may be, Jean Freed (MBA’83) told a YWCA seminar in the 
spring, ‘the greatest opportunity women ever had. It does away with 
the advantage of physical weight and size.”’ 
_ Freed moved to Montreal, working first as a private consultant and then 
at Canadair, after U.S. President Jimmy Carter scrapped the B1 bomber 
program. She became responsible for implementing the firm’s computer 
_ aided design and manufacturing programs. After completing her MBA in 
_ finance and strategic management Freed went to work for Consolidated 


Bathurst. 


“Technology should help to put us on an equal, competitive footing,” 
_ The Gazette quotes her as saying. ““Women must insist on going into a 
_ much larger spectrum of employment fields,’ she said. This seemed 
especially important because traditional secretarial and clerical functions 


are being taken over by computers. 


Her idea of the job spectrum includes traditionally male blue collar jobs. 
‘To my knowledge there is not one woman plumber in this city of three 


~ million people.” 
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imaginable.’ A Bolivian gold mine was 
the setting for one of Bonenfant’s few 
film statements: ‘““My film was about 
the plight of miners who have to buy 
their own safety helmets. They just 
don’t have the money.’ UNESCO — 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization — has 
since requested the film as part of its 
program to raise money to buy hard 
hats for the miners, he says. 

In Ecuador, he shot a film about the 
valley where people live past 100. And 
it was there he met a man bottling 
water to sell to New Yorkers as the 
elixir of life. Bonenfant reports that 
recruits for the over-100 club have 
fallen off since a Japanese group 
donated a hospital, originally estab- 
lished as a research centre to uncover 
the valley's life-stretching secrets. 

Competitors had to shoot at least 
one country On each continent. 
Bonenfant decided Los Angeles would 
be the setting for his North American 
report and he found himself offering a 
North American's perspective to a 
panel of judges who looked at the 
world through European eyes. “When 
I made my film, they were expecting 
yet another version of the American 
dream,’ he says. And in a manner of 
speaking, he gave them one: L.A.'s 
Hotel for Cats recalls Evelyn Waugh’s 
The Loved One and the burden of 
writing emotional rhymes for depart- 
ed birds, dogs and cats in a west coast 
funeral home for pets. Bonenfant’s 
hotel, with check out desk and sun 
deck, had a special suite for couples. 
“The judges loved the film,” he says. 
‘Even the ones who hated cats.”’ 

Next, it was on to Australia. Bonen- 
fant set up at a place called Surfers’ 
Paradise not far from Brisbane. There, 
he reported on a scheme local mer- 
chants had established to beat back the 
local green onions. Bikini-clad girls 
would keep the parking meters fed 
while car owners could go about their 
business without fear of running over 
limit. The perfect solution, says 
Bonenfant: The meters no longer 
scared off business, visitors no longer 
got tickets and city hall, as city hall 
always does, got its pound of flesh. 


Trouble Looms 
In Indonesia, his next stop, he gota 





call from Paris in the middle of the 
night, and was told his last two film 
dispatches were unusable. Apparently, 
his camera was broken but no one 
would touch the Beaulieu, said to be 
the Rolls Royce of Super 8s. No one 
would touch it in Singapore either. “‘I 
bought some glue, but lost my nerve,” 
he recalls. 

The manufacturer said it would fix 
the camera in 24 hours if Bonenfant 
could get the thing back to Paris. After 
getting nowhere with the local Air 
France agent, he flagged down the last 
passenger to board a Paris-bound 
flight. The girl was familiar with La 
Course and agreed to take the camera 
back. Within days, he was back in 
business, travelling first to Japan, then 
to China, the high point of his trip. He 
filmed the ice carvings of Harbin in the 
north where the cold is so dry and 
intense that ice is transparent (the 
region averages minus 20° C). Bonen- 
fant arrived in time for Harbin’s annual 
festival when it was 40 below. The 
carvings had all the magnificence of 
delicately blown glass, he recalls. 

He also made a film about the sacred 
mountain of Taishin where pilgrims 
regularly climb its 6000 steps. He 
returned to Peking to begin the jour- 
ney home, with a brief Indian stop- 
over, the only break during his trip 
back to Paris. “‘I had started out as the 
youngest competitor,’ Bonenfant says. 
His early film efforts showed it too. 
“But week by week, film by film, I 
improved.” By competition’s end, he 
climbed to second spot, claiming the 
$5000 reward (along with his Beaulieu 
which was thrown in as well). 

He returned home and wrote an 
account of his trip. Ma Course Autour 
Du Monde turned out to be a bestsel- 
ler. At last count, the book had sold 
more than 14,000 copies, an incredi- 
ble amount for the Canadian market, 
let alone the much smaller Quebec 
one. 

But Mario Bonenfant wants to move 
on. “I have so much to learn. I want to 
make features, I want to learn the 
techniques of 16mm film and I want to 
learn more about video.” That much 
Concordia can help him with, but he 
wants more. “I want to be Stephen 
Spielberg.” 





Mario Bonenfant: Improved film by film 


SECURITY FOR HIGH TECH TIMES 


OCAL BUSINESSMAN Doug McCullagh is proof that one can still profit 

from mistakes. After the Sir George Williams computer fire in 1969, he 
concluded that computers needed their own special security arrange- 
ments. He set up his Cadre d’Informatique Protégée (CDP) the following 
year, Canada’s first such business to offer secure storage for computer data. 

The firm has two temperature and humidity controlled vaults at secret 
locations where copies of data can be stored daily. Intake amounts to 5000 
tapes each day from the company’s nearly 300 clients. These are handled 
by his 16-member staff, each cleared by the RCMP to handle secret 
documents. 

Firms can pay up to $175 a month to have 2000 tapes transferred and 
stored each day. Among his clients are business and financial institutions, 
hospitals, government and retail concerns. 

McCullagh set up a disaster centre four years ago to provide start-up 
capability to a disaster-struck firm within six hours. So far, 20 firms have 
paid the $600 initiation fee and $1700 insurance premium to have the 
secretly located centre as an emergency operations base. CDP revenues are 
expected to climb to $800,000 by year’s end. 
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PROGRAMS, PATIENCE AND CAUTION 


WAS ALONE AND lonely when it 

started, as one so often is witha 
physical attraction. I suppose it was 
those two gorgeous drives that first 
got me, those and the innocence of 
that big wide screen. Oh, she was a 
knockout alright. But it wasn’t just 
physical. She had a mind too, witha 
memory that would knock anybody 
for a loop. And practical? Look, any 
office would kill for her. She could 
rearrange sentences; she could switch 
around whole paragraphs; and she 
could check spelling dream walking. 
There were 50,000 words stored in 
that beautiful head. 

No, of course she wasn't a girl. Are 
girls all you can think of? You with 
your Gucci shoes and your liquor 
cabinet and your satin sheets. No, this 
was no girl, no silly, shallow sex 
object, no painted, money grubbing, 
whining airhead of the sort you go 
cruising for in the local bars. No, she 
was softly lovely and sensible and 
utterly fascinating. She was a word 
processor; and I knew right away she 
was the one for me. 

There was an ugly bit of bargaining 
at first, ugly because I knew she was 
watching. The salesman’s fat, white 
hands ran over the price list, and I 
wondered how often he had touched 
her, or whether — but no, I mustn't 
think of it even now. When it was over, 
I brushed aside his offer of help and, 
before he could lay those hands on her 
again, laid her gently in the carton. 
Then, I took her home to live with me. 

She came with six instruction man- 
uals. I studied them all carefully first. 
Then I sat down at the console. Oh, I 
made mistakes. I guess everyone is a 
little nervous at first and makes mis- 
takes — but her screen would gently 
correct me, and we'd go back over it 
again and do it the right way. Some- 
times, I’d have to go back to the man- 
ual, and I could feel her gentle screen 
watching me and the excitement rising 
in both of us and the explosion of 
wonder when at last I laid the manual 
aside and turned back to her. We were 
very happy in those early days. It was 
all very happy until that terrible night. 
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Maybe I shouldn't have been there at 
all. Maybe I was too tired. Whatever 
the cause, I wanted to go over some 
work I had been doing, work that was 
stored in a disc in the warmth of one 
of those beautiful drives. I wanted it 
now. Yes, maybe that was it. I had 
never thought of wanting before, only 
of giving. It was giving that made it all 
so wonderful. But now I was driven by 
an unreasoning desire for what I knew 
was within her. And I could only think 
that I wanted it. I flicked her switch on 
brutally, and pounded out the words 
specified in the manual, “B:Story- 
.MSS.” 

There was a whirring and her screen 
lit up, “I cannot open that file.” 

She had never said no before. 

“Why not?” lLasked. 

There was another whirring and a 
flicker of that great, soft screen. 
“Invalid code.” 

Puzzled, I checked the manual. I had 
done all that I should have. Witha 
controlled firmness, I pressed her keys 
again, ‘““B:Story.MSS.” 

“T cannot open that file.” 

The blood rushed to my face ina 
terrible mix of rage, humiliation, and 
frustration. ““Why can’t you open it?” 
The words grated with anger. “It’s my 
file and I say open it.” 

“Invalid code.” The screen was a 
soft as ever, and its light as gentle; but 
there was a terrible finality about the 
words. 

“Look, damn you,” I stormed, “I 
wrote that file and, for that matter, I 
bought you. |own you; you're mine. 
I'm telling you that I want that file 
now.” 

“Invalid code.” The softness had 
vanished. The words were clipped and 





Graeme Decarie/cotumn 





hard as they glared at me. It was a 
stranger that faced me across the con- 
sole. 

I don’t know what happened next. 
No, that’s not true; I do know but I 
don’t want to remember. Something 
snapped. What had been lust and then 
fear and frustration turned to animal 
hate and — I hit her. Her screen flick- 
ered in shock for just a moment. Then 
it steadied. ““We seem to have a dis- 
agreement,’ she said. “Look at the 
manual again. Take your time.” Then, I 
suppose I must have turned her switch 
off for her screen went dark and I was 
alone. 

Through the long, dark hours of the 
night, I sat alone in my room, torn by 
humiliation, wanting and shame. I 
thought of things, terrible things, to 
torture and punish and tantalize 
myself. I thought of the salesman with 
his soft, fat hands, and of coarser 
hands, cold and hard, pawing through 
her brochures. I thought of teenagers 
bursting with an uncaring technical 
virility, making her do things as I never 
could. When the dawn of a new sun 
reddened the windows, I knew that I 
could not go on without her. I tore 
myself from morbid fantasy, sat down 
at the console and, fingers trembling 
with exhaustion and fear, reached out 
to her. “I need you,’ I typed. 

There was a whir, and then the dear, 
soft glow of her screen. 

“Load CP/M,” she purred. 

We had a long talk. Together, we 
read through the manual chapter by 
chapter and we thought long and 
deeply about the real meaning behind 
the good words — about the eternal 
value of the Control key, the tender 
delights of a sensitive cursor, and the 
blessed possibility of redemption for 
the misuse of a warm boot. Finally we 
came upon the passage that has meant 
new hope to so many: *““Thougha 
blank space is invisible, your word 
processor nevertheless recognizes it as 
a character.’ Her screen fluttered just a 
little at those healing words, and I 
knew she still cared for me. 

There’s still a long way to go but 
we ve both decided that our relation- 
ship is worth trying to save. Tomor- 
row, we're going to see a counsellor. 

Meanwhile, I'm using a typewriter. 

















The Olympic Challenge 


SOME LOOK FOR PROBLEMS: 
DICK POUND LIKES SOLVING THEM 


By Christy McCormick 


IGHT YEARS, AND TWO more 

rounds of Olympic Games in 

Moscow and Los Angeles have 
passed, pushing the Montreal Games 
further into sports history. What keeps 
the Olympic memory painfully alive 
for most Montrealers is the debate over 
what to do with the Olympic Stadium. 
The mast tower intended to reel up a 
retractable roof still cannot be com- 
pleted for fear it will collapse under its 
own weight; building materials that 
languished in French warehouses at a 
cost of millions of dollars now languish 
in warehousing here as officials still 
argue about how to complete the stadi- 
um. The Olympic monument con- 
tinues to be as much the target of 
derision as praise; in an early summer 
phone-in show on Montreal radio sta- 
tion CJAD, a majority of callers even 
suggested scrapping the stadium and 
building a conventional and inexpen- 
sive covered one in its place; some said 
the job could be done for what the roof 
alone will end up costing. (Plans to 
spend an additional $70m to put ona 
fixed roof, subject to an additional 
multi-million dollar study as to how it 
might be made retractable at a later 
date, were approved by the provincial 
government in July.) 

“The whole thing was hideously mis- 
managed,’ observes Dick Pound (SGW 
BA’63), recently appointed to the nine- 
member executive of the International 
Olympic Committee, and secretary of 


the Canadian Olympic Association at 
the time of the XXIst Olympiad. But if 
the Games organization tottered under 
mismanagement, so did the subsequent 
Malouf Inquiry that the Péquiste gov- 
ernment set up to look into the cost 
overruns, contracts and incompleted 
construction of the Games. “That wasa 
real Star Chamber outfit,’ says Pound 
with ill concealed contempt. “I was 
president of the COA (Canadian Olym- 
pic Association) and they never talked 
to me. They never tried to find out 
what went on. Their report got so 
much wrong — small things that I knew 
of, meetings, and who attended them, 
what was decided, the sequence of 
events, were incorrect. 

“If what I knew was misinterpreted 
or simply wrong in the Malouf Report, I 
do not have much faith in what was said 
about other things.” 

Pound says he had faith in Mayor Jean 
Drapeau to pull the games off. “It was a 
mess, but it was done.” It happens that 
the interview takes place the day after 
opposition city councillors presented 
the mayor with an anniversary cake 
sculpted in the shape of a typewriter. 
The third year has now passed since the 
publication of the Malouf Report and 
the opposition’s gesture reminds the 
mayor (and his fellow Montrealers) that 
his reply to charges made by Mr. Justice 
Malouf is still being awaited. 


An Athlete’s Optimism 

Dick Pound looks at cost, political 
and other Olympic problems with the 
enduring optimism that shaped his 


own athletic career as a swimmer. He’s 
not afraid to see the enormous difficul- 
ties that the Olympic movement faces, 
but equally he isn’t afraid to get down 
to work to solve the problems. 

He swam at McGill, and at the Pan 
American Games in Chicago where he 
did not distinguish himself, but when 
the 1960 Olympics were staged in 
Rome, he was a double finalist, placing 
fourth in a relay event, sixth in the 100 
metre free-style. After that, he won the 
110 metre freestyle at the Common- 
wealth Games at Perth, and was a 
member of the relay team that picked 
up two silver medals and one bronze. 

Swimming came naturally to the 
youngster growing up in the town of 
Ocean Falls, half way between Vancou- 
ver and Prince Rupert on the British 
Columbia coast — as it did to many kids 
there: “Like everyone else, I did a lot of 
swimming — there was nothing else to 
do,’ Pound says. The town swimming 
pool, a modest 20 yards long, turned 
out to be alma mater for at least one 
member of each of Canada’s Olympic 
swimming teams from 1948 to the 
Montreal Games in 1976. 

The family moved on to Trois 
Rivieres where Pound attended high 
school before going to McGill where he 


earned a BCom degree. He would have » 
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> stayed at McGill had its law school not 
required a BA of him, so he repaired to 
Sir George to study for one. He 
returned to McGill for his law degree 
and today he is one of Stikeman Elliot's 
70 Montreal-based lawyers. The firm 
has nearly as many in Toronto and a 
contingent in London. 

His specialty is tax law and, with the 
exception of one shelf devoted to 
Olympics, his bookcase is given over to 
financial and legal matters. Concordia 
once had to call on his services when 
the Evening Students’ Association, reel- 
ing in financial and managerial confu- 
sion, was put under trusteeship. “It 
was quite a mess,” recalls the one-time 
trustee. “They ran a very loose ship. It 
wasn't difficult to straighten out but it 
took a lot more time than expected.” 

Pound ’s office, well appointed with 
furnishings and lively oils on the walls, 
is perched on the 39th floor of the Bank 
of Commerce Building. It looks east, 
and through the early morning haze, 
the Olympic Stadium, the Big O, looks 
like a piece of coral. From here, it looks 
harmless, hardly the source of Mont- 
real’s billion-dollar-plus headache that 
will carry over into the new millenium. 

Much of the Olympic expense, 
Pound thinks, has increased with 
increasing involvement of the state in 
society over the last decade or two. He 
predicts that as the private sector 
becomes more dominant once again, 
then so will its role in the Olympics. 

Pound sees the Los Angeles Games as 
the beginning of a welcome trend. “‘No 
country in the world could leave a 
project like this to the private sector,” 
he says. ““Only the United States has a 
private sector that can operate on this 
scale. But I think this will set a trend 
towards a time when most countries 
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speaking softly 


can look forward to at least breaking 
even on the Games, perhaps even mak- 
ing a little money.” 


Political Gamesmanship 

While America’s Olympic organizers 
have costs in hand, world politics still 
maintains its crippling grip on the 
games: several African countries pulled 
out of the Montreal Games over New 
Zealand’s participation after it received 
a South African rugby team; the United 
States and other countries stayed away 
from the Moscow games four years ago 
to protest the USSR’s invasion of 
Afghanistan; and now, of course, the 
USSR and Eastern Bloc countries are 
returning the favour by boycotting the 
Los Angeles games. 

“There has always been political 
trouble,’ Dick Pound says. “What is 
relatively new is the boycotting. It 
started in 1956 when several European 
countries (Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands and Spain among them) boy- 
cotted the games because of the Soviet 
invasion of Hungary.’ 

Pound is annoyed yet stoical about 
this year’s Soviet boycott. He says he’s 
annoyed because the Olympic organiz- 
ers went all out, as he puts it, “to hold 
the Moscow Games together”’ against 
enormous British and American pres- 
sure. ‘Almost every Olympic Commit- 
tee in the world was involved in some 
public or governmental confrontation 
over that. We managed to save the 
games for the Russians and then they 
pull this one on us. 

“They keep telling us that they are 
defending the Olympic Charter, that 
the Americans are building an anti- 
Soviet atmosphere, stuff like that. And 
we've told them in words of one sylla- 
ble that we don’t believe them — we 
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told them that we believe the boycott is 
motivated for entirely political rea- 
sons.” 

The Soviets are inveterate worriers 
and they worry about things like defec- 
tions. But, Pound maintains, while the 
odd Romanian or Czech has defected to 
the West, the Soviets have never lost an 
athlete. There was a near miss during 
the Montreal Games when a young 
Soviet was briefly smitten: “He fell 
deeply in love with a pretty little thing, 
at least till the next morning when he 
returned rather sheepishly.’ 

Pound's stoicism about about boy- 
cotting comes from his experience 
with countries that have tried it. “It 
always hits the boycotting country 
more seriously then it does the target 
country,’ he says. “‘Everyone gears up 
for the Games and they are told they 
cannot participate. It just hurts the 
boycotter in the end. And now that 
everyone has done it, they will realize 
that it is a fruitless way to proceed.’ 
Pound fairly brims with confidence: 
‘I’m sure we won't be seeing it much in 
the future.”’ 


Politics Outside The Ring 

Boycotts may fade away but political 
battles are bound to be played out in 
one way or another. There are, at last 
count, 158 countries in the Olympic 
Movement and the odds are that there 
will always be one country that’s mad 
at another. The temptation to use the 
Olympic platform is irresistible to the 
politically active country. When you 
want to make a point, your audience 
can number as many as two billion. 
“It’s publicity you just can’t buy,’ 
agrees Pound. 

As an executive on the IOC he has 
worked on one proposal that would 
remove the games from what Pound 
calls the “political arsenal.’ But it’s 
very slow going work. When it was first 
proposed informally, Israeli tanks were 
churning up the sands of Lebanon so 
the Arab states agreed to drop political 
action from the Olympics “‘except in 
respect to Israel.” 

The proviso illustrates the problem. 
Getting Qatar to agree not to fight with 
Iceland is easy; getting embattled 
neighbours to agree to desist from 
political wrangling at the Olympic level 
is difficult indeed. Unless the world 

















The Olympics should be a competition 
between athletes, not pharmacists 





situation goes through a complete 
about face, there will always be one 
country’s tanks on another country’s 
turf, causing predictably difficult rela- 
tionships. 

The proposal was dropped, and 
remains dropped for the time being. 
Plans to elevate a version of it into a 
United Nations accord is still much 
talked about. But pushing the idea now, 
Pound thinks, would spark hostile 
reaction from the Soviets who would 
regard the suggestion as an affront. It 
comes down to timing. “It’s one of 
those things that can only be intro- 
duced when the world is in a greater 
state of calm than it is today.” 

That day may never come. But like 
maintaining hotlines between coun- 
tries with missiles pointed at each oth- 
er, the Games should remain open, at 
least as a communications link among 
states, argues Pound. “Even detractors 
of the Olympics have said it is war in 
disguise, which is a view I don't accept. 
But taking that premise, isn’t it better to 
have them hitting each other in a box- 
ing ring than shooting at each other?” 


Steroid Power 

But warlike some athletes are, given 
the use of anabolic steroids among 
competitors so keen to win their lives 
would seem to depend on the out- 
come. There’s hardly anything sports- 
manlike about pumping one’s system 


so full of chemicals that throwing a 
discus becomes as easy as throwing a 
golf ball. ““The steroid business is part 
of a larger problem and runs to amphet- 
amines and all that sort of stuff,’ Pound 
says. “It first became a problem after 
the death of a Danish cyclist in the 1960 
Games, and the IOC formed a medical 
commission which prepared a list of 
illegal substances which has enlarged 
and contracted over the years.” 

The Olympic motto, Altius, Citius, 
Fortius, or Higher, Faster, Stronger, has 
been taken altogether too seriously by 
some countries which argue, it’s not 
how you play the game, but whether 
you win or lose. Pound says it is diffi- 
cult to get the various international 
sports federations to police illegal prac- 
tices because of this. “In my view, the 
Olympics should be a competition 
between athletes and not between 
pharmacists.” 

But, like the boycotters, the pharma- 
cological constructs that sometimes 
pass for athletes will ultimately be the 
losers, suggests Pound, who looks to 
education to solve the chemical abuse 
problem. Until it is solved, he hopes to 
work on a program that points out the 
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known dangers. There are indications 
that steroid users are in trouble. 
According to his figures, people who 
have used them for 10 years have a 50 
percent chance of dying before they are 
50 years old, a 40 percent chance of 
being sterile and a 20 percent chance of 
suffering irreparable liver damage. 
Olympic police have made headway 
since cheating blossomed to outlandish 
proportions. Some Eastern Bloc wom- 
en athletes turned out to be men. “A bit 
suspect,’ Pound calls some of the 
‘female’ participants at games 
through the ‘50s and ‘60s. As soon as 
sex tests were introduced, a number of 
famous and successful athletes were 
withdrawn, never to be seen again. 


Cultural Styles 

Excesses of one kind or another have 
been committed by countries on all 
sides, East, West, North and South, at 
one time or other. Pound believes there 
would be fewer excesses if we all recog- 
nized differences in people and devel- 
oped a talent for understanding and 
listening to one another. ““We, in North 
America, tend to go straight at a prob- 
lem: ‘Here’s the problem, let’s solve it. 
But others don’t approach it that way. 
Some have eliptical approaches, where 
they only touch on the problem and 
take a long time before they have iso- 
lated it,’ Pound says. The approach can 
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pm perhaps even suggesting a different 
problem. 

Pound offers this example of a differ- 
ence in cultural style: **The Latins never 
say anything is wrong. They'll say you 
have a gorgeous suit, that your shirt is 
fantastic. But after a while, you realize 
they haven't said anything about your 
tie. And that’s the problem — it was the 
thing they didn’t talk about. That’s 
what I’ve learned most: How to listen, 
how to listen to what is being said and 
not being said. And of all the English 
speakers on the continent (involved in 
IOC work), I have the reputation of 
being the most understood by all the 
other non English-speaking members. 

‘The problem is compounded in that 
we speak in translation in five languag- 
es. In my case, English to whatever the 
host country speaks — say, Bulgarian, 
and from that into the five official 
languages, French, English, Russian, 
German and Spanish. One must speak 
slowly and in very short sentences,’ 
Pound says. And jokes should be avoid- 
ed: ‘‘Jokes are usually cultural and don't 
travel well.” 

Pound says Canadians are better 
equipped than other English speaking 
nationalities at international parlays 
because of a predisposition to make 
ourselves understood in what has 
become a very multi-cultural setting. 
“Trying to get the Americans, the Brit- 
ish and the Australians to make an 
adjustment seems impossible at times. 
They seem to feel that if they’re not 
being understood, the solution is to 
speak louder.” 

Right now Pound is using his diplo- 
matic energy on television negotiations 
for the 1988 Games in Soeul and for the 
coming Calgary Winter Games. That, 
and other things: If the interview 
doesn’t close soon, his schedule will be 
off and he will miss tomorrow’s flight 
to Costa Rica. And if there are any 
follow-up questions, they will have to 
be slotted in smartly next week, before 
he boards a flight to Paris for a meeting. 

Before the interview, a receptionist 
was asked what he looked like so there 
would be no missing him in the crowd 
of lawyers. “‘He is very tall, clean cut.” 
How old? ‘‘Well, I’m afraid to say... in 
his thirties.” 

Dick Pound is 42, but surprisingly, 
her estimate seems reasonable. 


Breaking Ground 


(GILLIAN BARNES’ EXAMPLE IS 
GOOD FOR WOMEN AND BUSINESS 


By Howard Shrier 


HE BUILDING IN which she 

works is a new glass and alumi- 
num tower opposite McGill’s Roddick 
Gates and adjacent to the completely 
rebuilt Strathcona Hall, now home to 
the Montreal Chamber of Commerce. 

In an era of head offices leaving the 
city as fast as King of the Movers can hit 
the 401, the Mercantile Bank of Canada 
has made a commitment to Montreal, 
building its 24-storey tower last year. 

Gillian Barnes (SGW BA’67), the first 
woman to become a vice president of a 
major Canadian bank, has made the 
same commitment. Over the years, she 
has spurned Toronto not once but sev- 
eral times in favour of her adopted 
home. 

Her background is eclectic and does 
not bring leaping to mind the image ofa 
bank vice president. She grew up in 
London and came to Canada at the end 
of high school. Barnes studied psychol- 
ogy at Sir George and graduated just as 
Expo 67 got underway. She earned her 
way through school working as a medi- 
cal technician, a job offered her on 
graduation. But instead, she turned to 
human resource management as it’s 
called, the first step toward her 24th 
floor office in the Mercantile Bank 
Tower. 

She held a number of jobs, most with 
the Quebec government, working with 
immigrants, people in half way houses; 
she also worked as a counsellor in 
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rehabilitation programs of different 
kinds. 

She left the provincial civil service 
for its municipal counterpart, working 
in labour relations for Mayor Jean Dra- 
peau’s office. Then it was on to the 
business world where she became per- 
sonnel director for Brinco and Chur- 
chill Falls Corporation. 


Too Regimented 

Her public sector career lasted a brief 
five years. “It was too bureaucratic and 
regimented. But it was a good place for 
a woman to get ahead — this was the 
late 1960s — and if you were bright, 
you could do better than most.”’ 

Her government work also included 
doing research into industry for the 
Treasury Board, helping to shape her 
views. 

The experience helped her learn to 
handle big assignments in French: 
Working for the City of Montreal, she 
ended up negotiating management's 
side of an agreement affecting 20,000 
city employees. “It was a good educa- 
tion in labour and I worked completely 
in French. I'd been competent till then, 
and was able to really polish it.”’ 

She found life considerably different 
at Brinco. As head of personnel, she 
travelled throughout Newfoundland 
and Labrador. “You had to leave an 
extra day going and an extra day com- 
ing back because you just didn’t know if 
you were going to make your connec- 
tions,’ she says. She might still be doing 
the rounds for Brinco had it not been 





Some men still see the woman as someone 
who's taken a job away from them 





for the firm’s decision to up anchor and 
move headquarters to Toronto. 

Gillian Barnes stayed behind, work- 
ing briefly for Royal Trust and then 
moving to the Mercantile Bank four 
years ago, as Canada’s first woman vice 
president. 

A psychology student ending up near 
the top of a bank? “I’m still surprised 
myself,’ Barnes smiles. ““But I always 
wanted to be in business (both parents 
were and encouraged her to do the 
same) but I couldn’t focus on how to 
get started. And I wanted a liberal arts 
education.” 

It was an odd start in a field that used 
to keep women contained in tellers’ 
cages: ‘““There had never been a woman 
at the executive level in a Canadian 
bank before,’ she recounts. “But the 
Mercantile was a good place to start. It’s 
not as traditional as other banks.” 


Women’s Prospects Dimming 

There was early resistance from some 
of her male colleagues: “‘I felt it when I 
started. I was tested. I had to prove 
myself professionally and establish my 
credibility.’ But they came around in 
the end: ‘““Once people see you're com- 
petent and serious about your work, 
and have something to offer, then 
you're accepted.” 

* A second woman, Velma Henderson, 
the bank’s corporate secretary, was also 
promoted to the vice presidents’ level 
two years ago. Did Barnes pave the 
way? “‘A lot of people see it that way,’ 
she acknowledges. ‘Once one is there, 
others will come. But everyone has to 
prove herself.” 

Cheering as the prospects for women 
are, so far as attitudes are concerned, 
Barnes suggests that the sluggish econ- 
omy may limit new opportunities. 
“Issues of survival in many struggling 


institutions have replaced social issues 
as priorities.’ Cutbacks and _ layoffs 
mean the most recently hired are the 
first to go as a general rule. 

‘The big push of the ‘70s has halted,” 
Barnes observes. ‘‘But men have come 
to the realization that women can do 
the job just as well and that there is no 
reason they shouldn't — though there 
are still some men who see a working 
woman as someone who has taken a job 
away from aman.” 

Barnes opted for career variety over 
the steady climb up one. corporate 
ladder and says she is glad she did. 
“You do learn in different environ- 
ments. It’s better in the long run,” she 
says. ‘“But today it is so difficult to get 
one job, let alone a variety of jobs.” 

Besides tending to banking chores, 
Barnes takes to the podium once, some- 
times twice, a month to speak to vari- 
ous groups about issues of the day. In 
June, she spoke at a Concordia spon- 
sored symposium, ‘Technology: 
Today’s Challenge for Women.” She 
donates time to Allied Jewish Commu- 
nity Services and is a director of the 
Baron de Hirsch Institute, the Institute 
of Canadian Bankers and the Centre 
International d’Art Contemporain de 
Montréal. 

That link comes in handy in her 
capacity of curator of the bank’s art 
collection which enjoys something ofa 
renaissance in the Mercantile’s flashy 
new headquarters. Traditional art has 
been phased to the sidelines in favour 
of Canadian works under the watchful 
eye of Barnes, who admits to a change 
in artistic inclination herself. ““My own 
tastes used to be very traditional. Mod- 
ern art was so Outrageous,’ she con- 
fesses thinking before. 

Alas, Place Mercantile isn’t the Tate 
Gallery: “‘I still appreciate traditional 
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Gillian Barnes: New kind of banker 


art but this building was so new it just 
didn’t fit.” 

Her own office offers certain testi- 
mony to a psychology graduate operat- 
ing in a bankers’ world. It is home toa 
large multi media canvas by Quebec 
artist Francoise Sullivan, featuring a 
sketchy figure in a pose suggesting 
crucifixion while animals lurk nearby. 
It is titled Beware, beware my shining 
eyes, but that’s no help to visitors. 

‘Where did you get that tent?’ Gillian 
Barnes is occasionally asked. ‘Or when 
am I going to get it framed?’ 

She fields these questions with the 
humour and patience of one who has 
never worn a three piece suit. In an 
improved economy there could be 
more bankers like her. 
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Concordia’s New Chief 





PATRICK KENNIFF WANTS JOBS FOR GRADS 


By Joel McCormick 


administrator, almost breathless with the 

knowledge. Patrick Kenniff had in fact been 
spotted darting across de Maisonneuve — a scrunchable L.L. 
Bean-looking tweed hat balancing on his head — trying to 
get a seat on the bus for the run out to Loyola. 

Doubtless there were some old hands who expected the 
new rector, with his background in the top echelon of 
Quebec’s ultra sophisticated civil service, to do his travelling 
by inter-campus helicopter. Ludicrous as the idea sounds, it 
illustrates how an institution can let its imagination run to 
the wild side when a new chief arrives. 

Patrick Kenniff's appointment as Concordia’s second 
rector and vice chancellor promises many things, but it has 
already served to rouse people from their individual patterns 
and preoccupations, developed after many years of one 
brand of leadership. The change brings a mixture of suspi- 
cion, awe and bewilderment, the stuff on which imagina- 
tions thrive. Meeting the new man, or overhearing him, or 
even overhearing someone who overheard him fuels conver- 
sations. News that a new chair is ordered to placate a back 
problem blossoms into an account about how a whole new 
suite’s worth of furniture has been requisitioned. There is 
much comparing of notes: ““Did you see how he blinked 
when that was mentioned?!” 

The mood attends any change of leadership, but that 
hasn't happened at Concordia since its founding; for vet- 
erans of Sir George, the feeling of continuity goes back still 
further. Projects and plans that enjoyed a rank and place on 
the priorities list of the outgoing rector stand to be shifted 
upward or downward according to the predilections of the 
incoming rector. 


& & T HE GUY USES the shuttle bus!’ announced one 
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Kenniff, on campus for the transition period since April 1 
but not yet rector at the time of the interview with 
Concordia University Magazine, is already a seasoned 
meeting goer. If he must sometimes feel like a withered buyer 
under seige at a computer products convention, he doesn’t 
show it. 

He shows a keen interest in anything that seems to come up 
in conversation — from the subject of reintroducing a core 
curriculum to explaining a point in one of the more arcane 
sections of agricultural zoning legislation. 

If the interviewer’s tape recorder refuses to work on cue, 
Kenniff will bring what scraps of information he knows to 
bear on the problem. If his troubleshooting doesn’t bring 
about the desired results, he wants to know why, and gives 
every indication he will know why the next time you meet. 


Loyola Roots 

Patrick Kenniff understands the university world with a 
knowledge that goes back to his two undergraduate degrees 
at Loyola. He took a BSc in mathematics because he loved the 
subject, an arts degree because his future law studies at Laval 
required it. He was an active student, serving as Loyola 
student president one day, national student federation presi- 
dent the next. After taking his law degree at Laval, he did post 
graduate work at the London School of Economics. 

Not to take anything away from the system here, Kenniff 
says, but he found his LSE experience different and demand- 
ing. Graduate programs were not structured to the extent 
North American graduate programs are with a schedule of 
prescribed courses, exams and thesis writing. ““The English 
system says, in effect, ‘do your own thing and come and see 
us when you have something to say’ — so you build your 
own program. That in itself was a valuable lesson in self 
control and organization.” 

He returned to Canada, and Laval eventually, where he 
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Flashback: Clippings recall student action of 20 years ago = 
at Kenniff 


taught in the law faculty. He left the university as assistant 
dean and took up his brief but spectacular career in the civil 
service. He left Quebec City as deputy minister of municipal 
affairs to take up his appointment at Concordia. 

The first thing that strikes you about Kenniff is his youth. 
He is, for baby boomers, very nearly a contemporary. The 
next thing that strikes you is that he has already risen to the 
top of the civil service, helped draft some of Quebec’s most 
important laws in urban and agricultural reform, and put all 
this behind him. For those who are green with envy over 
Kenniff’s career achievements, it is probably helpful to 
remember that William Pitt topped everyone long ago by 
becoming England’s prime minister at 21. 


The General Education 

One question put to the new rector in his temporary office 
concerned the future of humanities when pressure to 
integrate the university with the economic and technologi- 
cal rhythm of society mounts daily. ‘Obviously, I’d be a fool 
not to take advantage of the funding possibilities available to 
the high tech areas singled out by government and funding 
agencies. These are very costly in terms of lab equipment and 
facilities and we have ‘areas of excellence’ in all the high tech 
areas at the moment. On the other hand,’ Kenniff reasons, 
‘““we must be very careful that, because Commerce, Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science are the priorities of the day in 
terms of research and development, we don’t put aside more 
fundamental and general subject areas in Arts and Science.’ 

The pendulum, in the eyes of some educators, has gone as 
far as it should in that direction. Universities, they say, are 
being reduced to training centres as yet another humanities 
: ‘ course is jettisoned to make room for further concentration 
Patrick Kenniff in a technical field. 

Kenniff argues for renewing claim to the middle ground 
where subject depth is not pursued to the exclusion of ® 
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THE ALUMNI CONNECTION 





subject breadth. “‘This resurrects the debate begun a few 
years ago around the question of core curriculum, and the 
question of the importance of a general education even to 
highly specialized professionals.’ He recounts how Ameri- 
can firms have started to send their senior managers off for 
liberal arts courses to fill in the gaps left by university 
training which was devoted to professional goals. 

And the new rector recalls his own advice to law-bound 
CEGEP students, telling them to go after a bachelor’s degree 
first to develop an interest outside law before taking up 
formal law studies. “Why not do something else in a 
university-level course that you really like,’ Kenniff would 
tell would-be law students. 

Go after a degree in music, economics, biology, anything: 
“Tf you graduate with a bac in economics,’ Kenniff says, 
using one example, ‘“‘your professional career is a lot better 
for it. You may be able to understand the social, political and 
economic issues that underpin the whole legal structure and 
you won't be able to do that if you go straight into law school 
from CEGEP. You may be a good legal technician without a 
bac, and you may be able to think your way through a 
specifically legal problem, but when someone asks you to 
analyze a problem in society and find a legal solution to it. 
you won't be able to do it,’ he would warn them. 

The rule applies to any professional’s education whether it 
be in law or engineering, in Kenniff’s view. ‘A professional is 
someone who has that vision that goes beyond the technical 
aspects of what he’s doing.” 

Understanding the difference is vital: “If funding agencies 
tell us to cut out programs in the humanities and social 
sciences and to put all our resources into high tech, it would 
be a disaster for Concordia, as it would be for any university 
that isn’t to be simply a technical school,’ Kenniff argues. 
‘We have to work to protect that original shape — it doesn’t 
mean that we shouldn't continually assess programs to make 
them more relevant, but the idea of having these programs in 
arts and science is fundamental and has to be defended.” 
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The Employer World 

The new rector sees little difficulty in holding to these 
principles and courting industry and government, “what I 
call the employer world,’ at the same time. “‘At a time when 
jobs are hard to get for graduates, I think the greatest demand 
that young people can make on the university is that it be 
relevant to the employer world. There’s a balance to be 
struck of course, but I think we should do everything we can 
to understand employers’ needs, and gathering the input 
they can make to the university, because they have a lot to 
say,’ Kenniff says. 

He also sees industry as a more important source of 
research funds in the years ahead. “‘The private sector offers 
alternatives for applied research funding. I see nothing 
wrong with that provided each group understands the role of 
the other. One can go into some of the moral considerations 
involved,’ allows Kenniff. ‘The spring student referendum 
on defence contracts is the kind of thing that will be debated 
as long as there is a university. But that aside, I think there 
should be closer links.” 

Will closer ties with industry divert the university from its 
role as educator as opposed to job trainer? “‘That’s a 
stereotyped view,’ says Kenniff, eager to quash the idea with 
an example from discussions he has had with executives on 
the university's advisory committee on public affairs. “I’ve 
taken part in the debate concerning the role of the humani- 
ties and the liberal arts and almost everyone — and these 
were all senior executives — spoke of a general education as 
the soundest preparation for a career in business. 

“These were people who were saying ‘I got a major in 
English, or history, and that’s what prepared me for the job 
I’m doing today. It leads me to wonder whether you re really 
going to hear pro-MBA or pro-computer sciences speeches at 
a meeting like this, or pleas for general education.” 


Foreign Student Position 
Many issues face the new rector currently, one of them the 
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Patrick J. Kenniff, last year's 
SAC president, and recently 
fT elected president of CUS is re 
|turning to Loyola for ancther 
year to obtain his Bachelor of 

| Arts degree. While holding down 
the top position on campus last 
year, Kenniff graduated with a 


Gill or Laval Universities. 

As president, a full-tlmed sal- 
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| might study law either at Mec- 
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year in office. 


| gained much status during its 
| 38 years of opcration as a laision 
between the Federal Government 
and the youth of Canada. An ex- 
ample of this influence occurred 
over the past summer when CUS 
was able to push forward a gov- 
ernment decision on the student 
loan fund before the beginning 
of this semester. 
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| French universitics in Quebec 


from CUS, Kenniff said that 
the schism Was not a case of 
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Looking back over his eight 
years at Loyola, Kennlf{f stated 
that he enjoyed working with the 
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rise in foreign student fees (now $5,800) and dramatic drop 
in foreign enrolment. “Foreign students are an important 
part of the diversity of a university,’ Kenniff says. “It sounds 
trite to say that but it doesn’t seem to be obvious to the 
people who make those political decisions.’ 

He says he believes the government honestly sought to 
raise revenues, not to drive out foreign students as some 
suspect. But whether the policy succeeds or fails in raising 
revenues is beside the point in Kenniff’s view. “Foreign 
students go back to their countries and act as ambassadors 
for the countries they studied in. 

“The Soviet Union, the United States, France and other 
major countries consider this a matter of national policy. 
Quebec now has a ministry of international relations and 
part of its policy should definitely be to bring people from 
other countries to study here.” It is central to forging strong 
economic and cultural links with other countries, he argues. 

Kenniff adds that when Quebec officials point to even 
higher fees students pay in the U.S., they forget to take 
account of the vast number of bursary, scholarship and 
assistantship programs available to foreign students there. 


Financial Position 

Sooner or later, the question of fee increases for domestic 
students will have to be examined, says Kenniff, who points 
out that his fees of 20 years ago were only $100 less than 
tuition levies are today. “‘Compared to $500 twenty years 
ago, $600 is hardly anything today. I'm not necessarily 
advocating an increase but if we are going to have to cut back 
on services and close down departments, it’s a question that 
will have to be faced in the next year or two. 

“What we're doing is providing accessibility to university 
through low tuition fees but destroying the institution from 
within. So what’s the point of providing accessibility to an 
institution that can’t survive?’ 

If the Ontario experience is any guide, fees can climb to 
over $1000 per year (they are now pegged to the cost of 
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living) with no discernible enrolment drop. Increases there 
were phased in gradually over the last few years. 

Fees, foreign or domestic, naturally figure in the overall 
question of university financing. Concordia’s deficit con- 
tinues to mount. The accumulated deficit currently stands at 
$6.3 million. “Some people think ‘oh, well, the government 
will pick up the deficit as it did once before. I tend to be a 
little leery of that attitude. For one thing the government is 
not in the financial situation it was in three or four years ago 
when it picked up the deficit.” 

The university hasn't reached the point of drawing up a 
contingency plan for program cuts. ““That may have to be 
considered but we still have some assurance from Quebec 
that something will be done at some point.” 

Kenniff says much of his energy will be spent trying to 
prevent program cuts. ““That would certainly be the last 
option I would choose but it’s one that may have to be 
considered if the financial situation doesn’t change.” 

Tackling the university's financial, curricular and organi- 
zational problems would seem to challenge the most skilled 
of academic leaders. Kenniff describes himself as a facilitator 
and an instigator. “‘What is important is to get ideas circulat- 
ing,’ he says. “But one has to speak out before one’s ideas are 
going to get a reaction,’ adds Kenniff. 

The rector says he is something of a risk taker: ‘‘There are 
times when you should stick your neck out and speak your 
mind. There are controversial issues in the university now — 
defining its mission for the ‘80s, the financial difficulties — 
and if we're going to progress we're going to have to take 
some chances and initiate debate. 

“I don’t believe the wise course is always to avoid 
controversy,’ Kenniff says. ““You just can’t steer clear of it 
and hope it will go away over time.” 

A new era begins. 
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RENOVATING DEMANDS OPTIMISM AND CAUTION 


By Noel Meyer 


was a triplex on St. Urbain Street. The owner had a 

vision. He wanted a well which would go from the 
ground floor to the roof. Out came the walls, up came the 
floors and then the mid-sections of the joists were cut — they 
are the large beams that support the floor and hold buildings 
together. Unfortunately, no beams or support columns were 
added to the cut joists so the house now sways in the wind. 

Once you have really made a mess of things it’s easy to see 
where you went wrong. 

An overall plan of attack is the wisest course. You have to 
decide whether you want to renovate or restore, which 
rooms to tackle first and how much money you want to 
spend. 

Time is an important consideration. Work always takes 
longer than it was supposed to and always costs more. But if 
you have the work done properly, you won't be caught in an 
unsafe house. 

Only enthusiasts and people who are forced to do this sort 
of thing choose to spend their free time in a room filled with 
plaster dust and general debris. This article is for those who 
are forced to do their renovations. 

There are several ways to find out if your plans are 
structurally sound. You could have a carpenter or contractor 
come in under pretext of bidding for the the job. You could 
pay an architect or engineer to evaluate your plans and give 
you a report on the condition of your house. 


FE IRST THE PARABLE of the unsafe house. Once there 


But for the adventurous, there is always plan C. Enthusi- 
asts like Plan C. It involves making a plan of your house with 
precise measurements, sketching in the walls you want to 
move and then trotting down to the city permits department. 
This is unorthodox, but they usually will tell you what will 
pass the building code. 

People are divided on the question of building permits. 
Many people fear that if they take one out, their taxes will 
rise. But whether you take one out or not, going by the city 
building code is a good rule — it offers a wealth of 
information on building and a thorough rundown on 
industry standards; it’s also better to be able to pass a city 
inspection, even if you aren’t expecting one. 


Codes and Inspectors 

Inspectors look for structural soundness and check for 
sound electrical and plumbing work. They look, for 
instance, to see that you have electrical outlets every 12 feet. 

They also look for permits which would be required every 
12 feet if you followed the letter of the law down to the last 
crossed ‘t’ and dotted ‘i’. The problem with permits is that 
they are usually accompanied by a parade of expensively 
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Wood 1s valued for its patina, 
its finish, which sanding will destroy 





unionized tradesmen, which explains why there is a flourish- 
ing underground renovation industry today. 

Renovating is expensive no matter how you go about it. It 
is an investment though, if it’s done right: Installing new 
kitchen cabinets will improve the house, but if you don't 
straighten the walls, ceiling and floor first, the cabinets 
become a wasted investment. The people who buy the house 
next will want to do it right. You must think ahead even if 
you re operating on shoestring. 

If you're determined to plunge into renovating on your 
own, start by reading as much as you can and recognize your 
own limitations. Read the building code, books on construc- 
tion techniques, but most important, find a general carpen- 
ter who will let you work alongside him. Books and soothing 
words from hardware dealers are all very nice but they're not 
nearly as good as the practiced hand of experience. 

A word on tools. When the Wise Man said, a workman 
never blames his tools, it’s vital to remember he was thinking 
of good tools. A cheap circular saw just won't make an 
accurate cut. It becomes a dangerous tool too: people using 
cheap tools tend to lean into them and try to force an 
accurate cut in an effort to compensate for the deficiency. 
This is where people slip or where saws jump out of 
position. Tools, be they screw drivers or saws, should not be 
forced. They are unforgiving little helpers. 

Cutting surfaces have to be sharp to be effective and if they 
are effective, of course, they’re just as handy cutting off 
fingers and arms as they are slicing up wood. Never let your 
attention slacken — watch what you're doing at all times. 
The moment you notice that you're getting forgetful, like 
picking up a screwdriver when you wanted a hammer, quit. 
Take a break when something has gone wrong. Power tools 
aren’t patient with people given to tantrums. A last point on 
organization: working on simple jobs often calls for working 
with a variety of tools. Replacing a door casing can some- 
times tangle you up in adjacent electrical outlets, perhaps 
even plumbing fixtures that may be in the way of your plans. 
Tools can get awfully jumbled if you don’t have a large and 
well organized tool box; spending half of your time looking 
for things instead of getting on with the job in question is bad 
on two counts: first, it wastes time and secondly, and more 
seriously, you will try to rush a job to compensate for lost 
time, leading to more mistakes and an edgy temper. 





Victorian Details 

When compared with rectangular modern construction, 
Victorian houses with their curved mouldings and plaster 
ornamentation seem especially worth saving. Most of it can 
be saved if it’s removed carefully to make way for renovation 
work. But just because it’s old doesn’t necessarily mean 








every last splinter is worth saving, so you shouldn't spend 
forever trying to cajole every last inch from a surface. Hell, 
give the odd recalcitrant strip a good bash. Victorian homes 
were built from catalogues. Builders would select the 
ornamentation they liked and order from the factory just as 
you can do today in many cases. 

Decide what you want to save first. Baseboards, doors and 
window casings are larger and more ornate than what is 
generally available today. So remove these before you start 
bringing down the walls. And do it yourself because it is 
labour intensive and costly work. Also, people who work for 
you by the hour are eager to show results and tend to hurry 
the job, sometimes breaking things as they go. Duplicating 
some mouldings at a cabinetmaker’s or a lumberyard can 
cost up to ten dollars a running foot, so it pays to go about the 
job carefully. 

The best tool for prying out mouldings is a masonry chisel 
with a four inch blade. First, remove the shoe, or quarter 
round. Then drive the chisel gently behind the moulding. 
Pull out the wood as far as it will come easily; move along the 
length repeating the process. By now, a number of nails 
should be visible. Cut them with a pistol grip hacksaw. 
Repeat the process until you can no longer see what is 
holding the wood in place. Peacefully pry the wood free. 

Now, what to do with the mouldings? If you're just going 
to sand and paint them, well and good. But if you're going to 
strip, stain and varnish, remember these points: Old wood is 
valued for its patina — the colour and finish it takes on as it 
ages. Patina is destroyed by sanding so you should use a 
chemical stripper. Stripper sold at antique stores is generally 
cheaper and more effective than that sold at larger outlets. 
First, take the first layers of paint off with an air gun. This 
tool looks and acts like a very businesslike hairdryer and it 
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em can be rented. Don't scorch the wood. Then use the stripper 


and fine steel wool to finish the job. Residue from water 
soluble stripper should be washed away with water; non 
water soluble stripper traces should be removed with 
vinegar or lye solution to neutralize lingering chemicals that 
would otherwise ruin your new finish. 

Plaster ornamentation should be removed ever so careful- 
ly: dig a channel around edges working as much loose plaster 
behind the back as you can; keep an eye out for screws that 
may be keeping the moulding fastened to the wall or ceiling. 
Have a T-brace (which you can bang together from odds and 
ends of wood) ready to support ceiling fixtures. Have a 
hacksaw ready to cut any screws while you work your chisel 
behind the moulding loosening and prying. If possible pry 
lath boards free in a way that distributes pressure evenly 
against the back of the ornament. The result should make 
you either very happy or very sad; if you are not making 
progress, or if the result is ‘iffy,’ try to have a professional 
ready to move in before it is too late. 

Once the mouldings have been safely removed, get that 
crowbar swinging, and remove the plaster, making sure that 
you have a handy and reliable method for disposing of it. 
Now that you're left with nothing but the lath and studs, 
check to see if the walls are plumb and if the studs can take a 
gyprock screw and hold on to it firmly. If the walls pass both 
tests, you can leave the studs in place. If they don't, the fun 
begins. Old studs are difficult (though not impossible) to 
realign. The wood is old and splits easily when renailed into 
place. Replacing some and not others is tricky because 
today’s studs are mere striplings compared to their fatter and 
more robust ancestors, but you can have a lumberyard 
duplicate your old ones. You can also use strips to build up 
today’s 2 X 4s to the desirable thickness. 

Framing today is done with spruce which is difficult to 
work with. It likes to bend, bow, warp and do other tricks. It 
has to be used when it’s wet, before it begins to get carried 
away with itself. When it is dry, it can’t be straightened out 
and it splinters easily. 

New walls should be built with 16 inch centres — walls 
with 24 inch centres tend to be flimsy. Plaster joints crack. It 
is important to get your new gyprock on before the spruce 
dries and twists. The gyprock screws help to keep the wood 
straight and keep it from drying quickly. 





Plan For The Future 

But before the gyprock, the electrician. Always go for 
more power than you need. As the years go by you invariably 
find you'll have a use for it, and adding outlets is a messy 
business after your construction work is done. Electricians 
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and plumbers are wayward souls. They love to frolic by 
bashing holes in plaster and demolishing anything that 
stands in their way. 

After the wiring, insulation. Surprisingly, government 
publications on this subject are highly reliable. The only 
place you can go wrong is with fibreglass. One contractor 
once proudly announced that he jammed twice as much of 
the old pink stuff into the walls as any normal person could 
have done, thinking that the house would be twice as warm. 
He forgot that fibreglass works by trapping air in pockets and 
scrunching it reduces its effectiveness as an insulator mark- 
edly. 

Vapour barriers should be placed on the inside of the wall 
between the stud wall and the gyprock. Placing the barrier 


Plaster of paris strengthens joint 
compound and reduces shrinkage 





cover on the outside will trap moisture and rot will set in. 

Gyprock time. Walls and framing must be plumb so it’s 
important that a professional be on hand till you know the 
ropes. Wood shifts and breathes according to what goes on 
around it. Foundations shift as roadwork and other con- 
struction occurs in the area. These factors argue for solid 
construction. Gyprock comes in many sizes, the thicker, the 
more solid. Screws are better than nails because nails tend to 
pop. Some people use twice as many screws as the codes call 
for, and their actions look to the future. If the wall does shift 
slightly, they want the whole wall to shift without cracking. 

Plastering mistakes show. Large jobs should be left the 
pros. They can feather out those awkward joints. 

Now is the time to deal with those plaster ornaments you 
have saved. They can be stripped if they haven't been painted 
with an enamel paint. The first thing to do is to place them in 
the bathtub and let them have a good long soak. They're old 
and they'll enjoy it. After the plaster has soaked take a nail or 
an old spoon and start scratching off the old paint. If you are 
going to reattach a ceiling medallion, make sure there is 
wood underneath the gyprock to screw into. 





The Challenge of Plaster 

This is really a professional’s job, but if you're deter- 
mined... Take a large amount of pre-mixed joint compound 
and form it into a circle. Into the middle pour water and then 
plaster of paris. Let the plaster sink into the water before you 
start mixing it. It should be equal to one third the amount of 
the pre-mix. Then add plaster masonry glue, mixing to a 
smooth consistency. Pre-drill screw holes in the plaster 
casting. Have a brace to ready to hold the casting as you work 
on it at the ceiling. Smear the ceiling and the casting back 
with the mixture, then place the casting on the ceiling, brace 
and start screwing it evenly and s/ow/y into place. 

Fixing up cracks in plaster is good practice for more 
ambitious jobs later on. Use a joint compound - plaster of 
paris mix. The smoother it is, the less sanding you will have 
to do later. Joint compound is intended for filling in gyprock 
seams. It is mostly glue. By adding plaster of paris, it is 
strengthened and shrinks less when it dries. If cracks are 
large you should use gyprock tape, which is just perforated 
paper. Dig out loose plaster, wet the remaining plaster, then 
fill in the cavity. Cover the tape in plaster and place it on the 
crack. Force the tape down in a continuous motion with a 
plaster knife, making sure there are no trapped air pockets. 


As plaster starts drying, work out excess plaster by smooth- 
ing out areas on both sides of the tape. Called feathering, the 
process thins out plaster to the point of paper thinness, and 
properly done, obscures the original crack or seam. Done 
professionally, sanding is hardly necessary. Having profes- 
sionals in to help is a good way to learn without having to 
endure the time consuming, eye catching and dusty trial runs 
of the novice. 





For More Information... 

Read all you can. A good start is Guide de Rénovation 
(Libre Expression). It’s written for the Montrealer and goes 
into the peculiarities of Quebec construction. Reader’s 
Digest publishes a useful encyclopedic-sized renovation 
book. The city building code can be obtained at 275 Notre 
Dame St. East. Heritage Montreal has an extensive and very 
browseable library with useful material on preservation 
work. Restoring, as opposed to renovating, calls for knowing 
the local scene. Antique stores now stock a variety of 
hardware and ornamental fixtures, both facsimiles and 
originals. Demolition companies can be handy sources for 
doors and gingerbread details, or Interior Antiques at 1560 
Notre Dame West, or Urban Archeology at Guy and Notre 
Dame. 


Noel Meyer (BA'79) is a freelance renovator and writer. He 
writes a weekly question and answer column on renova- 
tion and restoration for The Gazette. 
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Bypassing Stale City 


ACADEMIC RENEWAL REQUIRES 
NEW, OR CIRCULATING BLOOD 


By Don Worrall 


IFE POSITIVELY buzzes in busi- 
ness, engineering and fine arts 
faculties but that cannot be said 
of traditional disciplines. Old stalwarts 
like Classics, History, Philosophy and 
others are now host to smaller enrol- 
ments and more sedentary faculty. Pro- 


Taylor Buckner: Acddeme'’s George 
Plimpton was once a reserve cop 
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fessors who may have once looked at 
teaching appointments as temporary 
exposures to different schools of 
thought on the winding road of schol- 
arship now face the prospect of staying 
put. 

The opportunities for moving on are 
scarce; the phenomenon is continent- 
wide at least. 

Sabbaticals provide teachers with an 
occasional scholarly shot in the arm 
but institutions had these to draw on at 
the best of times. So how does Concor- 
dia, or any other university, avoid 
becoming stale, especially when such a 
high percentage of faculty are tenured? 

Finding out how people view the 
situation becomes a_ serendipity 
through the world of educational inno- 
vation. Some see Concordia’s college 
system as an important mechanism that 
allows faculty to move within the insti- 
tution, giving a fresh start to many who 
became college fellows. Others pin 
their hopes on teaching improvement 
seminars. And still others are consider- 
ing moves to academic departments 
that to the casual observer seem light- 
years removed from their previous aca- 
demic work. 

One is Sociology Chairman Taylor 
Buckner. “I'd taught Deviance 20 times 
in 17 years, and even though the subject 
matter changes it was beginning to get 
old,’ he recalls. Beginning to feel a little 
stale himself, he took a year’s sabbatical 
to pursue an MBA at Université de 
Montréal’s Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales. After another three 


years of night courses he finished the 
program last spring and this fall begins 
teaching Finance part time in the Com- 
merce faculty. (He will continue as 
Sociology chairman. ) 

The move was encouraged by former 
Rector John O’Brien’s 1979 memo urg- 
ing faculty in departments facing fall- 
ing enrolment prospects to retrain for 
work in more popular disciplines. 
Buckner says the university has been 
helpful, granting the sabbatical and 
accommodating his less-than-full-time 
chairmanship while he studied at 
night. 

He doesn’t know if he’ll go for a PhD 
in Finance — something he will have to 
do if he wants to teach it full time — but 
whether he does or not, the university 
still gains on the deal. 

For one it has gained an additional 
Finance prof. So high is the demand for 
business education among the job-con- 
scious students of the ‘80s that expan- 
sion in Commerce is limited only by a 
shortage of qualified teachers. The 
shortage will end soon, given the num- 
ber of teaching candidates graduating 
with businesss degrees, but the faculty 
is lucky to have a new prof in the 
interim. 

Buckner’s move also makes room for 
new blood in Sociology, and creates an 
opportunity for an otherwise unem- 
ployed or misemployed academic. 


A Lost Generation 
The whole Canadian university 


scene threatens to become so stagnant 


that it stands to lose a generation of 
PhDs who may never teach in their 
prime, according to a report of the 
Association of Universities and Col- 
leges of Canada. From 1972 to 1982, 
faculty turnover averaged seven per- 
cent across the country, according to 
Volume 3 of the Association’s Report of 





the Commission on Canadian Studies. 
That average translated into 2000 new 
appointments each year, a figure that is 
projected to shrink to an average of 540 
each year through 1987. That’s a turn- 
over rate of less than two percent. 

The finer details are more disturbing; 
even during the 1972-82 decade, when 
there was still some expansion, new or 
near-PhDs could only take one in five 
teaching appointments while the rest 
were claimed by academics changing 
jobs within the university system or by 
professionals hired from the outside. 

Difficult to believe, but those were 
comparatively good times. “To put it 
simply,’ says the report, ‘“‘Canada will 
be producing about 10 PhDs for each 
replacement position likely to open up 
to the new academic generation from 
1983 to 1987.” 

The implications of this were noted 
in another AUCC report by Peter Leslie: 
“A situation of no growth may mean 
that few or no younger faculty are 
hired, that the most able youth no 
longer go to graduate school, and that 
the circulation of senior faculty among 
the universities slows considerably. . . 
demoralization can set in and scholars 
who under more favourable conditions 
would be productive researchers and 
stimulating teachers may lapse into 
mediocrity.” 

The report recommends, among oth- 
er things, that teaching jobs be shared 
by reducing teaching loads, that condi- 
tions of tenure be reviewed, that early 
retirement be investigated and that 
inter-university exchanges at domestic 
and international levels be established. 

It also suggests that faculty leave and 
retraining schemes be developed. Some 
argue that academics reared in one 
discipline don’t make good teachers 
when moved into another, the report 
concedes. “Studies from Statistics Can- 
ada indicate, however, that many who 
are now teaching in career-oriented 
disciplines had their graduate educa- 
tion in humanities, social sciences and 
natural sciences.’ The big PhD surplus- 
es are in the humanities and social 
sciences, according to AUCC figures, 
and the situation argues for a serious 
look at the retraining option. 

One new sociology prof (to sub for 
Taylor Buckner) may not sound like 
much, but then faculty turnover in Arts 


No growth may mean mediocrity for once 
productive teachers and researchers 


& Science is at an all-time low. In the 
Humanities, for example, according to 
Divisonal Dean Don Taddeo, Classics, 
History and Theology have not hired 
any tenure-track people since 1978, 
French not since 1979 and Philosophy 
not since he can remember. 

So even one new face is cause for 
cheer. Buckner himself might well be 
considered a new face around Sociolo- 
gy too, because far from bemoaning the 
year-in, year-out drag of “Deviance 
101,’ he now bubbles with talk of anew 
anthropology of business. 

Buckner’s switch isn’t unique at Con- 
cordia. Several members of the Philoso- 
phy department are now teaching in 
other disciplines and academics from 
various departments have developed 
renewed interest in their own disci- 
plines as well as expertise in others by 
joining one of the University colleges. 


Faculty Mobility A Must 

The importance of mobility was reit- 
erated in an oOutsider’s assessment of 
Concordia’s Lonergan College. “The 
policy of requiring faculty to leave the 
College after a specific number of years 
encourages interaction with the rest of 
the university community,’ says Wil- 
liam Berquist of Berkeley, California’s 
Wright Institute. Of Lonergan’s teach- 
ing fellows, he says, “‘(they) are reading 
outside their disciplines and are con- 
versing with colleagues from other 
fields.’ So engrossed were these aca- 
demics with their new material that 
Berquist confesses he could not readily 
identify departmental affiliations of 
participants during one faculty semi- 
nar. 

For Taylor Buckner, becoming a stu- 
dent again was instructive in another 
sense: “Being on the other side of the 
podium has helped immensely; I’ve 
seen some very good teachers at work 
and I’ve now got some new pedagogi- 
cal notions which seem to work.” 

Giving students at least one assign- 
ment for every class, for example, may 
not tickle their fancy but it certainly 
has elevated the general level of class 
discussion and marks, he says. A practi- 
cal fellow, Buckner also sees good 
teaching skills as having business as 
well as academic value: “‘My feeling is 
we (Sociology) are a service depart- 
ment and our continued existence 


Don Worrall 





Sheila Mullett: Auguste Rodin’s 
sporting successor 


‘depends on providing good teaching, 


good service, so we have the enrolment 
to justify our jobs.’ 

Sheila Mullett, one of the several 
philosophers teaching her discipline in 
other, more popular departments — in 
her case, recreation and leisure 
shares Buckner’s appreciation for the 
realities of life. Philosophy, she says, is 
too abstract for a society that dwells on 
more mundane concerns. ‘“‘Like 
‘What’s this course going to do for me?’ 
or ‘Will I make any money from this?’ 

“When you have that sort of situa- 
tion I think it’s appropriate to adapt, to 
move in a direction that makes you 
plausible and accountable.” 

Mullett recalls Northrop Frye who 
once said scientists might be interested 
in truth and ideas, but they’re support- 
ed by a society that’s more concerned 
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Tenure, what some call an invitation 
to coast, has reached 80 percent 
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& with practical discoveries. “There has 


to be a balance. Someone has to pay the 
bills and that’s fine with me,” she says. 

How many others are willing to move 
beyond their departments or improve 
their teaching performance? 

Buckner says not many. “I think a lot 
of faculty would not be enthusiastic 
about the kind of recyclage I’ve gone 
through or about taking a two-week 
seminar in summer. It wouldn't fit with 
their plans for research and things like 
that.” 

It is understandable that some can- 
not summon the interest to head into 
strange academic territory. It is less 
understandable and maddening when 
faculty members won’t even put in 
minimal effort to improve their teach- 
ing performance while many talented 
prospects wait hopelessly for the 
chance to teach. Buckner tells the story 
of trying to oust one recalcitrant who 
earned consistently poor student evalu- 
ation scores and several complaints for 
other unsatisfactory behaviour. “‘It 
took two years and 18 committee meet- 
ings to fire the guy,” he says. “And he 
was only a probationary prof, so you 
can imagine what it would take for 
someone who’s tenured.” 


Don Taddeo: All tenured up 
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Possibilities For Renewal 

On the brighter side, the sheer num- 
ber of young scholars’ available to 
replace poor teachers is likely to pro- 
vide some incentive for improvement. 
Fifteen years ago people were being 
plucked fresh out of graduate school 
with no publishing record and given 
faculty appointments on the strength 
of a promise to get a PhD. Today, Don 
Taddeo says, an opening in virtually 
any Arts or Science department is 
bound to generate applications from 
PhDs who have been published and 
who even have some teaching experi- 
ence at the university level. With such 
an oversupply of top-notch faculty can- 
didates it will be virtually impossible 
for anyone to slack off on teaching and 
expect to get a renewed contract, much 
less tenure. 

Today, tenured academics form huge 
majorities in Arts & Science — just 
under 80 percent in the Faculty’s three 
divisions. Some dismiss tenure as large- 
ly an invitation to academics to coast. 
The AUCC report quotes Globe and 
Mail writer John Fraser on the subject: 
“Once a guarantee of academic free- 
dom (tenure) had now dwindled into 
littlhe more than job security for the 


Ron Smith: Runs learning centre 
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lucky ones who got it before the eco- 
nomic crunch began and is now a 
depressingly successful barrier to the 
new blood and fresh ideas which are 
constantly needed to revitalize univer- 
sity life.” 

But while some academics may make 
unsatisfactory teachers because they 
wont make the effort, others simply 
don't realize how simple changes can 
improve their classroom performance. 
Notes former Associate Vice Rector Jim 
Whitelaw, ‘““Some people don’t believe 
it until they actually see it (through 
videotapes of their lectures) that they- 
‘ve developed such bad habits as talking 
to the blackboard or unwittingly 
addressing the same few people all the 
time?’ 

Help is available at the University’s 
Learning Development Office. Direc- 
tor Ron Smith and his staff can also 
offer assistance in preparing and com- 
puter-analysing student evaluations. 

Sheila Mullett has been an avid fan of 
the Office's seminars since the day she 
had a bad dental experience that had 
nothing to do with her teeth. After 
describing the “‘interesting’’ night 
course she had recently taken at Con- 
cordia, the dental assistant admitted 
she had already forgotten just about 
everything she’d learned. It would 
have been easy to write the assistant off 
as anumbskull, but Mullett would agree 
with Smith that perhaps poor teaching 
was partially to blame. 

Mullett says the seminars have 
helped her to become more effective in 
assessing where her students are, 
where they want to go and how to help 
them get there. They have made her a 
better teacher, she says. 

If there’s a lesson in all of this, it is 
probably that academics should not 
become too settled in. Even the Buck- 
ners and the Mulletts of the world may 
have to shift gears yet again. From the I- 
would-never-have-guessed-it depart- 
ment comes word that Ontario high 
school leavers are applying in droves to 
enter social science and humanities 
programs, and shunning technology 
programs. “‘They may figure philoso- 
phy, psychology and political science 
are the best for coping with the world,” 
a Carleton official told the Globe and 
Mail in early July. 

Anyone for alchemy? 





Portrait Of A Relationship 


CONCORDIA AND CAE SHOW HOW 
A NEW PARTNERSHIP CAN GROW 


By Howard Shrier 


IVEN THE TREND towards 

increasing cooperation 

between industry and univer- 
sity research groups, Concordia and 
CAE Limited are a model of that rela- 
tionship. 

Several projects are now underway 
between the university and CAE, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
aircraft simulators. By 1986, the alli- 
ance will have generated more than one 
million dollars in research income for 
Concordia. 

Links, weaving through university, 
government and industry, have been 
carefully cultivated. Consider: CAE’s 


Former student, former teacher: 
Steve Stober, left, and Ed Brussel 


research and development (R&D) man- 
ager, Murdock MacKinnon, once taught 
at Concordia where he remains adjunct 
professor of mechanical engineering. 

Steve Stober, a research coordinator 
at CAE, is a recent PhD graduate in 
psychology from Concordia. 

His former teacher, Professor 
Edward Brussel, just received the larg- 
est single grant since the relationship 
took shape, almost half a million dol- 
lars for a three year period, to study 
how to improve current techniques of 
visual perception in flight simulation. 

Mechanical engineering’s J. V. Svobo- 
da recently completed a quarter million 
dollar Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
ing Research Council-funded project 
developing a flight simulator for light 


aircraft. That grant was just renewed to 
the tune of $300,000. Svoboda’s work 
for CAE also includes developing a 
computer-managed training system 
which accounts for nearly the grant 
sum again. 

There’s more to the relationship: 
CAE now sponsors a Concordia gradu- 
ate student who is working to develop a 
helmet-mounted flight control display 
system. There’s also the new master’s 
level course in aeronautical engineer- 
ing, part of a joint program offered by 
all Montreal universities; the flight con- 
trols part of the program is taught by 
CAE personnel at Concordia. 

In all, $1.2 M. will come Concordia’s 
way. The university gets other benefits 
too — faculty and students are put at 
the forefront of an important Canadian 
research activity and are given access to 
the best technology; CAE, in turn, gets 
added expertise and recruiting poten- 
tial in a small, but fiercely competitive, 
flight simulation market; and the gov- 
ernment looks to dividends in Canada 
taking a lead in world markets. 
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Their research will help his research 
which will help their research 
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A World Leader 

CAE shares that market in the flight 
simulation business with only two oth- 
er companies, one British, the other 
American; it usually takes a third of the 
business but in successful years, up toa 
half, making a case for CAE’s claim that 
it it the largest producer of flight simu- 
lation technology. 

The Dorval firm also makes simula- 
tors to train nuclear power station 
operators, magnetic detection devices 
for submarine tracking and oceanic 
survey work. 

The big link in the CAE-Concordia 
relationship is MacKinnon who left his 
full-time teaching post after three years 
in the mid ‘70s to work at CAE. “My 
role is to find ways to develop new 
projects,’ MacKinnon says. “When I 
feel one fits the university context, I 
promote it that way.’ CAE works with 
other universities too, he says. “But 
Concordia tends to be compatible 
because many of our people study part- 
time there and can relate to their work 
in their studies.” 

Stober is an example of that in reverse 
— studying independently at Concor- 
dia, then moving to CAE. “I was work- 
ing on my thesis and I knew that CAE 
was working on visual systems, my 
field.’ He made contact with the firm, 
eventually hearing about a CAE spon- 
sored fellowship which he tried out for 
and won. The firm obviously believes 
the experience is paying off. “As a 
consequence, CAE is now actively 
looking at academia for research in 
robotics and other frontiers.” 

Now Stober spends his time coordi- 
nating new joint ventures, matching 


J.V. Svoboda 
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Murdock MacKinnon 


company and university lab work. The 
job keeps him in regular contact with 
government research agencies too. 


Seeing and Feeling 

Stober’s former professor, Ed Brus- 
sell, is a beneficiary of his efforts. As 
part of a Concordia, Université de 
Montréal and University of Toronto 
joint arrangement with CAE, Brussell 
will spend the next three years on a 
project called “The Influence of Per- 
ceptual Cue Interactions on the Fidelity 
of Flight Simulators.” 

Flight simulation has two main com- 
ponents — visual cues given to pilots 
on the screen, and motion simulators 
which affect the vestibular, or gravity 
and balance, system. 

The problem: the two systems are 
built independently, then given to 
pilots who fine tune them to match 
visual illusion and actual motion. This 
is time consuming, expensive and, if 
cues aren't properly coordinated, nau- 
seating. 

Each member of the research team 
brings his own expertise to the project. 
Brussell is an experimental psycholo- 
gist specializing in visual signs. His 
office is crammed with literature on 
optics and opthamology; at one time, 
he studied how the eye can be used to 
help diagnose multiple sclerosis. He 
and Concordia colleague Mel Komoda 
will work on refining display systems 
which approximate velocity, accelera- 
tion and the spatial relationship of the 
horizon. 

André Delorme and Jean-Yves Fri- 
gon from the U of M are experts on 






vection — the feeling of motion in the 
body through visual cues. 

The University of Toronto’s Institute 
of Aerospace Studies, where the princi- 
pal researcher is Lloyd Reid, houses the 
simulator. 

CAE engineer Brian Welch, Murdock 
MacKinnon and Steve Stober constitute 
the CAE-based research team. 

Different members will work inde- 
pendently for the first year and a half, 
then pool data for the remaining peri- 
od. 


For Civil Flight Only 

With an eye to campus debate over 
the place of military-sponsored 
research in universities, both Stober 
and Brussell are careful to underline 
that their work is devoted to commer- 
cial flight only; military aircraft operate 
so differently, they say, their research 
has no bearing in the military-industrial 
research complex. 

That’s not to say their work won't 
help in Svoboda’s work. He is refining 
work on a light aircraft simulator he 
spent the last two years developing. 
Svoboda is out to build the Volkswagen 
of flight simulators, one that costs a 
fraction of the $15 M. commercial 
simulators currently go for. ““Commer- 
cial aircraft are expensive, and can 
afford expensive simulators. Our seg- 
ment of the market is operating in the 
tens or hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and needs simulators in that range, 
not in the tens of millions.” 

Says Stober, *“‘The price is so high, we 
are vying for every single contract.” 

Svoboda wants to design a modular 
simulator with options for those who 
can spend a bit more. His project will 
trade information with Brussell’s, he 
says. *“We aren't an official part of the 
project but we will have free access to 
their findings on visual perception and 
they will have access to our devices to 
test their findings.” 

He predicts results will come within 
two years: ““You will see fantastic light 
aircraft simulators, cost efficient for 
the general public, rather than for the 
biggies who can spend money.” 

Brussell sees the university-industry 
relationship as an enduring and promis- 
ing one: “This is probably the first of 
many projects. This is a hook. 

“This is not a one-shot deal.” 
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VISITING ALUMNI ACROSS A CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


The newly created Concordia Alumni crowd of 50 alumni and guests were on =‘“‘BERT”’ KING, SGW’44, and thanked 


Association brought its message to hand to greet DR. and MRS. JOHN after his remarks by DR. GRAHAM PET- 
graduates across the land during the O'BRIEN and Director of Alumni Affairs TAPIECE, L’51. 
winter and spring months. The ground- | GARY RICHARDS at the Faculty Club, Among the guests present were 
work for no less than eight active University of Victoria. former Professor of Geography at SGW, 
Chapters was laid and the one region Organized by MAG and JOAN HARRY CLINCH. DR. GORDON 
already established, Toronto, held four FLYNN, the event was the first ever GUEST, also a former Professor at 
events including an oyster party, a held in Victoria with several graduates SGW, was unable to attend the event 
wine-tasting evening, a reception for stepping forward to form the nucleus of | but greeted the O’Briens at the airport 
the visiting Concordia Stingers hockey the Victoria Chapter. Dr. O’Brien on their arrival. 
team and an evening devoted to pro- brought everyone up to date on Con- The volunteers for the Victoria area 
moting the Capital Campaign. cordia news after which Gary Richards are: ASHLEY ARCHER, SGW’71; MAG, 
All events were well attended accor- outlined the future relationship an- SGW’'49 and JOAN FLYNN, SGW’64: 
ding to the demography of the region. ticipated between graduates and their RON DE POL, L’606; MICHAEL ROCH, 
Where possible, a pictorial review of Alumni Association. Con.'79 and SHAFIQ SIDDIQI, Con.’75. 
the Chapter activity follows; Dr. O’Brien was introduced by REV. 


Victoria. ..On March 15, 1984 a 





San Francisco. ..On March 21, 1984 graduates of the Bay 


Los Angeles... The office of the Quebec Government on area gathered at a downtown San Francisco hotel to meet 
Flower Street in Los Angeles was the scene of a get-to-together with Dr. and Mrs. O'Brien and Alumni Director Gary 

on March 20, 1984 of Concordia alumni in southern Califor-— Richards. Several graduates offered to help with chapter ac- 

nia. Pictured above at the Reception are, from left to right, tivities. They include: MARY CARRYER, SGW 68, DAVID 

KEN ASTEN, SGW’58, HELEN ASTEN, Joyce and John MARTIN, Con.'’78, DICK PATERSON, SGW’'64 and PAUL 
O’Brien. Joining Mr. Asten in forming a Chapter nucleus in VILANDRE, L’63. Pictured above at the Reception are MRS. 

L.A. are NEIL FINESTONE, Con.’80, EDWARD NAHMIAS, GEORGE MICHALS (RICKI), DICK PATERSON, LORNE 

L’71 and LORNE O'BRIEN, L'53. O'BRIEN, L'53 (visiting from L.A.), Paul Vilandre and the 
(Photo: Fred Newman) organizer .of the Reception, WILLIAM DUKE, SGW’71. pe 


Sir George Meeting Honours John O’Brien Moni Kunstler Is New — 
Toronto President 


The Annual General Meeting of the Sir George Williams Alumni Associa- 


tion took place on Tuesday, May 22, 1984 at the Sir George Faculty Club. An On June 20, 1984 Moni Kunstler, 
overflow crowd turned out for this event, which was followed by a lengthy SGW’64, was elected as the new Presi- 
tribute to John and Joyce O’Brien and the honouring of other award dent of the Toronto Chapter of the 
winners. Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
During the evening, which was presided over by outgoing President tion. She succeeds Rolf Calhoun, 
Stephen E. Huza, SGW’73, and Awards Committee Chairman Don Thomas, SGW’58, who had been at the helm | 
Con.’78, a number of graduates received Distinguished Service Awards. They since 1979. The other new Officers are 
were: Roland Picard, SGW’46. R. Desmond McLaughlin, Con.’76, Mollie Frank Duffy, Con.'75, Vice-President, 
Nadler, Con.’75, and Matthew Ram, SGW’43. G.R. Fitzgibbon, SGW’'63, Treasurer, 
John Economides, SGW’41, was elected President of the Association. Blanche Liberman, Con.’83, Secretary. 
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NELSON, SGW’'64, MARIKA OWSTON, SGW’'69, Mara 
Putsep, and the organizer of the Vancouver evening, 
WALTER ROCHFORD, SGW’70. 

Unable to attend the meeting but offering to help host a 
future event is the Vice-President and General Manager of 
B.C. Place, HARRY RENAUD, L’'61. 

(Photos: Walter Rochford) 





& Vancouver... April 2, 1984: An overflow crowd greeted Dr. 
John O’Brien at a downtown Vancouver hotel in early April. 
The former Rector’s talk was followed by a lengthy question- 
and-answer period during which he and Gary Richards 
brought graduates up to date on Concordia happenings. Pic- 


tured above with Dr. O'Brien are, from left to right, STEVE 
FABISZEWSKI, L’71, RICHARD KADULSKI, SGW'67 and 


SANDRA L’ESTANGE. 





on 


Calgary... April 4, 1984: Approx- 
imately 60 graduates turned out in 
Calgary to welcome John O’Brien and 
to hear both the former Rector and 
Gary Richards bring them up to date on 
Concordia events. Joining the three 
mainstays, FRED ABBOTT, SGW’S53, 
BRIAN FOLEY, L‘65 and BRIAN 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


Loyola Alumni Association 


Notice is hereby given of the 78th 
Annual General Meeting of the Loyola 
Alumni Association. The event will take 
place at 6:00 p.m. on Tuesday, 
September 18, 1984 in the Loyola 
Faculty Club, 7141 Sherbrooke Street 
West. 

The meeting is held for the purposes 
of receiving reports and the election of 
Officers. All members of the Loyola 
Alumni Association are welcome to 
attend. 


Taking a breather during the busy Vancouver reception 
are MARA PUTSEP, SGW'58, ADAM (SGW’"43) and HAZEL 
WALKER, and CINDY ROBINSON, Con. ’82. 

Graduates agreeing to help out with Chapter work in Van- 
couver are: DAVID BURKE, L’'72, ROSE BANCAT, Con."79, 
TOM CLARKE, SGW'70, DOUG DE SAVOYE, SGW'59, ED 
FORBES, SGW’'63, VALERIE KEREKES, L’68, COLIN 


Edmonton. 





LS, 


SAWYER, SGW’6GO, in the organizing of 
future Chapter activities are: FARID 
ALEXAN, Con.’79, JOHN EDGELL, 
SGW’'67, HEATHER ELTON, Con.’79, 
STEVE KENNY,Con.'79, TOM 
LOUCKS, L’63, JIM POWER, L’71, 
MIKE SING, Con.’81, and ALBERT 
WONG, Con. ’76. 

Some of the younger graduates in the 
Calgary area will help pioneer an Appli- 
cant Follow-Up programme with high 
school students in the Calgary area who 
have applied to Concordia. 
Winnipeg. ..April 5, 1984: DOUG 
RENNIE, SGW’°51, will not be alone in 
organizing future activities in the Win- 
nipeg area. Twenty alumni and guests, 
nearly 25% of the graduates residing in 
Winnipeg, turned up to meet with Dr. 
O'Brien and Gary Richards on April 5, 
1984. An organizing committee in- 
cluding MURRAY FISHBACH, SGW’68, 
PAT MACRAE, Con.’82, DOUG REN- 
NIE, CAROLYN RICKEY, Con.'76, TIM 
ROSS, Con.'75, and TED SUDOL, 
SGW’'69 was set up to plan future ac- 





.. April 3, 1984: Organized by BOB LECLERC, 
L’65, a Concordia evening was beld in downtown Edmonton 
on April 3 at which over 50 graduates and guests turned out 
to hear Dr. O'Brien and Gary Richards talk about their 
respective areas of the University. Several volunteers came 
forward to belp in future activities and they are: ROBERT 
AGARD, SGW'63, CAROL (HANSEN) DOUGLAS, SGW’62, 
LOUIS FRANCESUTTI, Con.’80, Bob Leclerc, KEVIN MOTT. 
LES PAULL, SGW 74 and PAUL VETTER, SGW 72. 


tivities. On June 26, some of them met 
with DR. JUDY WOODSWORTH, Assis- 
tant Dean — Division I — Arts & 
Science (Loyola Campus) in order to be 
brought up to date on Alumni plans for 
the 10th Anniversary Celebrations. 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


Concordia University Alumni 
Association 


Notice is hereby given of the FIRST 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Concordia University Alumni Associa- 
tion, to be held on Tuesday, September 
25, 1984 beginning at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Sir George Faculty Club. 

The meeting is held for the purpose 
of approving the new Constitution by 
the General Membership, receiving 
reports and for the election of Officers. 
A special reception will follow the 
meeting. 
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Toronto Activities 


A glittering evening in terms of set- 
ting and the cast of characters in atten- 
dance marked the final Toronto social 
event on May 9, 1984. Staged at the 
Royal York Hotel, the event attracted 
125 graduates and guests who came and 
enjoyed a bit of everything. They said 
bonne chance to John O’Brien, listened 
to a Concordia pep talk from the 
University’s greatest booster, 
Chancellor W. Earle McLaughlin and 
heard the latest on the Capital Cam- 
paign from Bill Stinson, Bill Bradford 


and Peter Howlett. The event included ae ae, , ; 
an archival display put on by Nancy George Michals, SGW 60, visiting from San Francisco, took 


Marrelli of the University’s Archives. time to look up some old acquaintances and chat with 
Pictures by Toronto photographer Chancellor McLaughlin. The background setting includes part 
Henry Koro. of the archival display. 








Part of the Capital Campaign brain trust in the form of 
General Chairman Bill Stinson, Alumni Division Chairman Toronto Board member Vern Bonyun, SGW'41, and wife 
Peter A. Howlett, L’'63 and Toronto area Coordinator Bill Adelaide are shown renewing ties with Angus McIntosh, 


Bradford, SGW’60 huddled to discuss a variety of strategies. SGW'50. 


e This year’s event is chaired by Bob course dinner will be featured starting 
Alumni Golf Lambertucci, SGW’'69, who takes over at 7:30 p.m. complete with a cast of 
the successful annual tradition from Ian special invitees. 
Tournament Set MacDonald, L’69. Helping Bob out are Graduates in the Montreal area will 


Alex Carpini from the Loyola Board and _ have received their invitations as this 


The Second Annual Concordia Alum- Roy Firth from the Sir George Williams appears in the Magazine. 
ni Golf Tournament, originally the Board, and Gabrielle Murphy of the 
Loyola, then Loyola-Sir George Golf Loyola campus Alumni Office. 
Tournament, is scheduled to take place The event follows the format of 
on Monday, September 10, 1984 at previous years in that a shotgun start 
Royal Montreal Golf Club. will launch it at 1:00 p.m. and a full- 
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Campaign Round-up 
Alumni Drive 
Nears 25% Mark 


The Alumni/ae division of Concordia’'s capital campaign 
is nearing 25% of its $1,000,000 objective after the first 
six months of campaigning. So far 1,200 graduates have 
responded to the predominantly mail appeal with 
several more expected to respond in the near future as 
the personal canvass phase takes place across Canada 
and in the U.S.A. 

Graduates of the founding institutions as well as the newer 
Concordia Alumni/ae have all responded more generously 
than ever before although the percentage of participation is 
still lower than desired. Chairman, Peter Howlett (Loyola 
BA'62) feels that this will improve with time over the five-year 
drive as the Concordia message is made known to graduates 
everywhere. 


Graduates can double their gift by participating in the 
matching gift programme. 

More and more companies across Canada and the U. S. are 
setting up matching gift programmes for the support of higher 
education. If you work for such a company. the donation you 
make to Concordia University can double in value, perhaps 
increase even more. You just have to arrange for the matching 


gift. 


Concordia University 
wen Campaign 


Building together 


Name: 





Address:__ 





City: 





Prov/State 


Year/Degree 


Reg. No. 005-3439-20-08 


For further information please contact the Alumni 
Office, Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Boulevard West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8 
(514-879-5897). 


How you can contribute to the Concordia Capital 
Campaign. 

Alumni/ae gifts may be pledged over a period of five years. 
Payments will be acknowledged, and receipts for income tax 
purposes will be sent to all donors. Cheques should be made 
payable to the Concordia University Capital Campaign and 
mailed to: 


Canadian Gifts U.S. Gifts 
Alumni Office The Friends of Concordia 
Concordia University University 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. c/o The Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec USA Headquarters, 
H3G 1M8 Park Avenue Plaza 
55 East 52nd Street 
N.Y. 10055 
Attn: Glenn MacPherson 
Mgr. Branch Operations 


If you have misplaced your pledge card please cut out the 
sample at the bottom of this page and send it to the Alumni 
Office at the above-mentioned address. 


I/We pledge my/our support as follows towards the success of the 
$25,000,000. ‘Building Together’ Campaign. 


Pledge payments 


Month Year Amount 
Total Pledge: $ 
Paid herewith: $ 
Balance: $ 
(Signature) Date 


An official receipt will be mailed promptly, cheques are payable to: 
Concordia University Capital Campaign. 
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REPORTS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


Notes appear in the following format: graduates of '77 onward are 
designated as members of Concordia classes, graduates before '77 as 
members of either Loyola or Sir George Williams graduating classes. It is felt 
that this new arrangement both respects campus loyalties of earlier 
graduates and recognizes the emergence of a Concordia Alumni identity. 
Alumni notes compiled by Carolishca Locas, B.A. ‘84. 


Loyola 


"38 

STANLEY D. CLARKE, BA’38, has 
retired as Chairman of the Board of the 
Clarke Group. He had been President 
and C.E.O. for 24 years. 


"40 

DON NEWTON, BA’40, is working as 
an Industrial Relations Consultant in 
Ottawa. Back in 1936 Mr. Newton 
played for four years with the Loyola 
College Hockey Team. 


43 
DR. BOB BRODRICK, BA’43, Medical 
Director of the Montreal Expos, is now 
President of the Major League Baseball 
Physicians Association. 


Sj 

JACQUES V. MARCHESSAULT, Q.C., 
BA’47, is an associate of the new firm 
McQuillan, Marchessault, Gregory and 
Robitaille, Advocates, Barristers and 
Solicitors, in Montreal. 


"56 
KEN CASSIDY, BCom’56, is Principal of 
Terry Fox School in Pierrefonds, Que. 


"57 
BRIAN GALLERY, BA’57, was elected 
Mayor of Westmount last fall. 


"60 

BOB BEAUREGARD, BA’60, Executive 
Vice-President and Deputy Manager, J. 
Walter Thompson in New York City, 
has been named World-wide Manage- 


ment Director of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company account. 

MERLIN DONALD, BA’6O, has been 
elected Chairman of the Life Sciences 
Division, School of Graduate Studies 
and Research at Queen’s University. 


62 

DR. ED POTWOROWSKI, BA’62, has 
received an Eleanor Roosevelt Interna- 
tional Cancer Fellowship to do research 
on Leukemia. During the past year he 
was visiting professor at the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute in Melbourne. Dr. 
Potworowski recently returned to Mon- 
treal from his sabbatical year in 
Australia. 


"66 

NEIL CONWAY, BA’66, was appointed 
Vice-President, Corporate Human 
Resources Division, Bank of Montreal, 
in June, 1983. 


67 

MAJOR CLIVE KEN, BA’G67, has just 
joined the Air Defence Group at CFB 
Cold Lake. He had spent the last 7 % 
years with 1 Canadian Air Group in 
Germany. 

JEAN-PAUL ROBITAILLE, BA’67, is an 
associate of the new firm McQuillan, 
Marchessault, Gregory and Robitaille, 
Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors, in 
Montreal. 


68 

NORM BEAUFILS, BA’68/MBA 
(Con),’76, is President of Société 
Métroheat Inc., a major manufac- 
turer/wholesaler of heating equipment 
with its head office in Montreal. Mr. 


Beaufils is living in Joliette. 

PETER B. FORAND, BCom’68/MBA 
(Con),’80, was recently appointed 
Director of Marketing, East, for CB PAK 
Inc./Domglas Inc., Mr. Forand is located 
at the Montreal office and is responsible 
for overall marketing in Quebec and the 
Atlantic. 


69 

RAYMOND M. KIVIMAKI, BSc’69, is a 
Computer Science of Canada employee 
in Calgary. In the fall of 1982 Mr. 
Kivimaki completed the Ironman 
Triathlon World Championship in 
Hawaii. His time was thirteen hours and 
twenty-eight minutes and he placed 
448th out of 850. 


’70 

TOM BIRCH, BA ’70, is living in Toron- 
to with his wife and two children and is 
working for Pitney Bowes. 

TERRY McQUILLAN, BA’70, is an 
associate of the new firm McQuillan, 
Marchessault, Gregory and Robitaille, 
Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors, in 
Montreal. 

DAVID C. ROCHE, BSc’70, was ap- 
pointed President and General Manager 
and elected to the Board of the Direc- 
tors of Schering Canada Inc., in 
March/84. Mr. Roche has international 
and Canadian experience in the con- 
sumer goods and health care fields. 


"72 

MIKE BASKWELL, BA’72, BCom’78, 
was transferred by his firm Travelers 
Canada to Hamilton, Ontario as 
Manager Group Marketing for Western 
Ontario. He is now living in Burlington, 
Ontario. 

PAUL BRENNAN, BA’72, lives in Ot- 
tawa with his wife and two children. 
Mr. Brennan is China Programme Of- 
ficer at World University Service of 
Canada and is responsible for a new 
CIDA project which trains professionals 
from China to work in Canadian 
companies. 

KEVAN CRAWFORD, BCom’72, lives in 
Toronto where he has joined Canadian 
Corporate Management to head up its 
Audit Department. 


"74 

ALEXANDER J. CARPINI, BA’74, is 
Sales Manager for Sun Life of Canada. 
Mr. Carpini is responsible for develop- 
ing an advanced sales unit which caters 
to the small and medium business 
markets. 

DAVE KEOUGH, BCom ’74, joined 
Riegel Textile Corp., headquartered in 


> 
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Loyola 


"38 

STANLEY D. CLARKE, BA’38, has 
retired as Chairman of the Board of the 
Clarke Group. He had been President 
and C.E.O. for 24 years. 


"40 

DON NEWTON, BA’40, is working as 
an Industrial Relations Consultant in 
Ottawa. Back in 1936 Mr. Newton 
played for four years with the Loyola 
College Hockey Team. 


"43 

DR. BOB BRODRICK, BA’43, Medical 
Director of the Montreal Expos, is now 
President of the Major League Baseball 
Physicians Association. 


"47 

JACQUES V. MARCHESSAULT, Q.C., 
BA’47, is an associate of the new firm 
McQuillan, Marchessault, Gregory and 
Robitaille, Advocates, Barristers and 
Solicitors, in Montreal. 


’56 
KEN CASSIDY, BCom’56, is Principal of 
Terry Fox School in Pierrefonds, Que. 


“57 
BRIAN GALLERY, BA’57, was elected 
Mayor of Westmount last fall. 


60 

BOB BEAUREGARD, BA’60, Executive 
Vice-President and Deputy Manager, J. 
Walter Thompson in New York City, 
has been named World-wide Manage- 


ment Director of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company account. 

MERLIN DONALD, BA’60, has been 
elected Chairman of the Life Sciences 
Division, School of Graduate Studies 
and Research at Queen's University. 


62 

DR. ED POTWOROWSKI, BA’62, has 
received an Eleanor Roosevelt Interna- 
tional Cancer Fellowship to do research 
on Leukemia. During the past year he 
was visiting professor at the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute in Melbourne. Dr. 
Potworowski recently returned to Mon- 
treal from his sabbatical year in 
Australia. 


"66 

NEIL CONWAY, BA’66, was appointed 
Vice-President, Corporate Human 
Resources Division, Bank of Montreal, 
in June, 1983. 


67 

MAJOR CLIVE KEN, BA’G7, has just 
joined the Air Defence Group at CFB 
Cold Lake. He had spent the last 7 2 
years with 1 Canadian Air Group in 
Germany. 

JEAN-PAUL ROBITAILLE, BA’67, is an 
associate of the new firm McQuillan, 
Marchessault, Gregory and Robitaille, 
Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors, in 
Montreal. 


68 

NORM BEAUFILS, BA’68/MBA 
(Con),’76, is President of Société 
Métroheat Inc., a major manufac- 
turer/wholesaler of heating equipment 
with its head office in Montreal. Mr. 


Beaufils is living in Joliette. 

PETER B. FORAND, BCom’68/MBA 
(Con),’80, was recently appointed 
Director of Marketing, East, for CB PAK 
Inc./Domglas Inc., Mr. Forand is located 
at the Montreal office and is responsible 
for overall marketing in Quebec and the 
Atlantic. 


69 

RAYMOND M. KIVIMAKI, BSc’69, is a 
Computer Science of Canada employee 
in Calgary. In the fall of 1982 Mr. 
Kivimaki completed the Ironman 
Triathlon World Championship in 
Hawaii. His time was thirteen hours and 
twenty-eight minutes and he placed 
448th out of 850. 


"70 

TOM BIRCH, BA ‘70, is living in Toron- 
to with his wife and two children and is 
working for Pitney Bowes. 

TERRY McQUILLAN, BA’70, is an 
associate of the new firm McQuillan, 
Marchessault, Gregory and Robitaille, 
Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors, in 
Montreal. 

DAVID C. ROCHE, BSc’70, was ap- 
pointed President and General Manager 
and elected to the Board of the Direc- 
tors of Schering Canada Inc., in 
March/84. Mr. Roche has international 
and Canadian experience in the con- 
sumer goods and health care fields. 


"72 

MIKE BASKWELL, BA’72, BCom’78, 
was transferred by his firm Travelers 
Canada to Hamilton, Ontario as 
Manager Group Marketing for Western 
Ontario. He is now living in Burlington, 
Ontario. 

PAUL BRENNAN, BA’72, lives in Ot- 
tawa with his wife and two children. 
Mr. Brennan is China Programme Of- 
ficer at World University Service of 
Canada and is responsible for a new 
CIDA project which trains professionals 
from China to work in Canadian 
companies. 

KEVAN CRAWFORD, BCom’'72, lives in 
Toronto where he has joined Canadian 
Corporate Management to head up its 
Audit Department. 


"74 

ALEXANDER J. CARPINI, BA’74, is 
Sales Manager for Sun Life of Canada. 
Mr. Carpini is responsible for develop- 
ing an advanced sales unit which caters 
to the small and medium business 
markets. 

DAVE KEOUGH, BCom’74, joined 
Riegel Textile Corp., headquartered in 


ee 





& Greenville, $.C., in June 1983 as Direc- 


tor of Marketing and Sales. Mr. Keough 
married his University steady, Karen 
Rhodes, in Montreal in 1975. They have 
two children. 

PAUL MORSE, BA’74, works for A.E. 
LePage Commercial Real Estate Services 
Ltd., in downtown Toronto. Mr. Morse 
achieved membership in the 1983 Presi- 
dent’s Round Table. 


Sir George Williams 


’58 

DR. BRUCE MALLEN, BCom’58, who 
lives in the Los Angeles/Beverly Hills 
area, has recently been re-elected Chair- 
man and Chief Executive Officer of 
Filmcorp Communications, Inc., Dr. 
Mallen was, until 1978, associated for 
25 years with the Commerce Faculty at 
Concordia University (Sir George 
Williams) in numerous capacities. 


61 

GIOVANNI GIARRUSSO, BCom ’'61, is 
Executive Vice-President and Chief 
Operating Officer of the Montreal Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Giarrusso has taken on 
the ambitious task of revitalizing a new- 
ly aggressive and expanding financial 
market by “‘attracting the international 
trader, through an international options 
market.’’ 


"66 

MARTIN STEIN, BCom ’66, Chartered 
Accountant and Registered Industrial 
Accountant, has recently been ap- 
pointed Vice-President, Finance at 
Mount Sinai Hospital, Toronto. Mr. 
Stein comes to the Hospital from the 
Cadillac Fairview Corporation Ltd., and 
brings to his new position 15 years of 
senior financial experience. 

BERNIE LUCHT, BA’66, whose career 
began at the CBC while he was still in 
university, was recently appointed Ex- 
ecutive Producer of the CBC Radio 
series, IDEAS. He is a member of the 
Association for the Study of Canadian 
Radio and Television and also sits on a 
committee to administer the recently- 
created Public Awareness of Science 
programme of the federal Ministry of 
State for Science and Technology. 


69 

NORMAN B. PAINE, BCom ’69, is 
Regional Manager, Marketing, CN Rail, 
St. Lawrence Region. Mr. Paine has held 
various positions in the Region's 
Marketing and Sales Department and 
prior to his new appointment was Assis- 


tant Regional Manager, Sales and 
Services. 


a 

DENNIS KUKULSKY, MEng.’73, was 
recently appointed President, Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer and Director of Human 
Computing Resources Corporation. Mr. 
Kukulsky has more than 14 years of ex- 
perience in the computer industry. He 
lives in Barrie, Ontario. 


"74 

DIANE NEMIROFF, BFA’74, critic and 
curator, has been Assistant Curator of 
Contemporary Art at the National 
Gallery since January 1984. Mrs. 
Nemiroff began her career by writing 
reviews for the school newspaper at 
Concordia University (Sir George 
Williams) and went on to write for art 
magazines. Later, she began to freelance 
as Curator and organized her first ex- 
hibition at the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

SHELDON O’CONNELL, MA’74, is now 
living on the West coast in Burnaby, 
B.C. He is the author of Bing, A Voice 
for All Seasons which was published in 
Ireland. 

SUSAN (STROMBERG) STEIN, BA‘74, 
author and paet, wrote a book called 
Louis Dudek: A Biographical Introduc- 
tion to bis Poetry which was released in 
March, 1984 to overwhelming response 
by the media. Mrs. Stein’s book was 
launched at the Double Hook Book 
Store in Westmount with over 160 peo- 
ple attending. 


Concordia 
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PHILIP L. HULME, BCom’77, was Con- 
troller for Allergan Inc., Willowdale, 
Ont., and is now Director of Finance 
for the same company. 
PENNIE (THORNTON) JEVNIKAR, 
BSc’'77, lives in London, Ontario and 
had her first child (a girl!) last January. 
PAUL LOFTUS, BA‘77, recently receiv- 
ed an MSc in Industrial and Organiza- 
tional Psychology from a Texas Univer- 
sity and has started his own manage- 
ment consulting firm called Paul Loftus 
& Associates. Prior to being self- 
employed Mr. Loftus worked for the 
Bank of Montreal as Program Develop- 
ment Coordinator. 

RICHARD MANNION, BA’77, is work- 
ing in the Legal Department of Bell 
Canada in Toronto. 

SUMAN MUKERJI, BCom ’'77, is Sales 
Consultant for General Electric Informa- 


tion Services Company in Toronto. Mr. 
Mukerji is also the Director of a new 
student residence, Ullerston Study Cen- 
tre, which is near the University of 
Toronto. 


ee 

IAN CLAYTON, BCom’79, started a 
microcomputer buyers’ association last 
year called Axses. The association, 
which now has about 175 members, 
helps them to choose their computer 


and to get better prices when they buy. 
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THOMAS H. STEELE, BA’80, was 
recently appointed as Vice-President 
(Government and National Systems 
Group) of Telecom Canada. Mr. Steele 
joined Bell Canada in 1956 where he 
held a variety of management positions 
including General Manager, Business 
Communications in the Province of 
Quebec. 

PATRICIA WALSH, MFA’80, teaches 
painting and drawing at the Visual Arts 
Centre in Westmount and also gives 
private lessons. Her last solo exhibition 
The River, was held at the Art 
Workshop of the Loyola Compus last 
March and recently, The Bank of 
Boston bought two of Ms. Walsh's 
drawings for their permanent collec- 
tion. Ms. Walsh and her husband, 
Stephen Morrissey (S.G.W. BA 1973), 
are teaching at the Haliburton School of 
Fine Arts this summer. 
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BILL BANKS, BA’81, is working for the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, as a 
Commercial Officer in their Develop- 
ment Programme. Mr. Banks recently 
received his MBA from McGill Universi- 
ty where he specialized in accounting 
and finance. During his studies he 
worked for the City of Laval analyzing 
and formulating economic development 
strategies, 

ROGER FORGET, BCom ’81, is Director, 
Marketing Services for the Montreal Life 
Insurance Company. 
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RENEE BERNSTEIN, BCom’82, works as 
an analyst in the Statistics Department, 
Marketing Services for Reader's Digest. 
IRENE NASIM, BSc’82, is working at the 
downtown YMCA as Fitness Supervisor 
and Instructor. 
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ANDREW C. SHARP, BCom’'83, is an 
Account Executive with Nesbitt Thom- 
son Bongard Inc., in Montreal. 
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Calling all Montrealers! 


Montrealers now living in Toronto 
celebrate the Sesqui & Bicentennial 






Toronto 
September 25 


ROY THOMSON HALL 
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2000 former Montrealers celebrate! 
See you there! 


Tickets/Information: 923-0759 
Also available at Msaiteal 65 Sherbourne St. 
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TICKET ORDER FORM 


THE MONTREALERS' GALA 271 Carlton Street 


Mail. to: Toronto M5A 2L4 


PLEASE SEND ME TICKETS ($25 per person) TO THE MONTREALERS' GALA. 
MY CHEQUE, PAYABLE TO "THE MONTREALERS' GALA", IS ENCLOSED. 





NAME ADDRESS 
GTTY POSTAL CODE TEL 


THOSE ORDERING THEIR TICKETS BEFORE AUGUST Ist WILL BE 


ELIGIBLE FOR A WEEKEND TRIP TO MONTREAL BY IA 
NMORDAIR 





The vodka that’s sweeping 
the West is made here 
and is now available, 
exclusively, in the 
following SAQ stores. 


DOWNTOWN MONTREAL AREA: 


Westmount Square 

La Cité 

Place Ville Marie 

Place Victoria 

4855 Sherbrooke & Victoria 
Central Station 

1663 St. Catherine Street West 
The Bay 

Place Bonaventure 

1246 St. Catherine St. West 
Complexe Desjardins 

4235 St. Denis 


AND ALSO: 


5071 Queen Mary 

Rockland (Mt. Royal) 

Boul. Hymus (Pt. Claire) 

1600 Le Corbusier (Laval) 
Chateauguay Plaza 

Boul. Msgr-Langlois (Valleyfield) 
1860 rue D’Estimauville (Québec City) 


Silent Sam Premium Vodka is distilled 
in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc. 
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A Premium Vodka distilled in Canada by Schenley Canada Inc 
y 








